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THE BY-PRODUCTS OF A CREATIVE AGE 


Some ages are sterile; some are creative. Ours is one of the 
latter. To understand it, one has only to look back upon such 
periods as those of Augustus, of Origen, of Thomas Aquinas, of 
Luther and Calvin, of Rousseau. In all of these periods, the crea- 
tive forces in society were easily dominant. It was then that men 
built up great states, great theologies, great cultures. 

The history of the church can be read in these creative epochs 
and always in terms of the combination of earnest Christian piety 
with the best culture of the day. Speaking generally, the great 
body of Christian teaching which we call orthodoxy was produced 
by university professors who were also churchmen. At all events, 
orthodoxy was not a product of fanaticism or of obscurantism. 
The organization of each new doctrine was the outcome of virile 
thinking on the part of men who represented the really constructive 
culture of their day. 

But all these creative epochs have had their by-products. The 
social mind from which has sprung the great body of Christian 
truth has been accompanied by counter social minds which have 
produced heresies and all forms of political and religious eccentrici- 
ties. The creative impulse works sanely with sane people but 
extravagantly in unbalanced minds. 

Each one of these creative epochs has been marked by a variant 
type of religion which, if not fanatical, was opposed to culture, 
regarded all efforts to unite religion and the current science as atheis- 
tic, looked to the speedy end of the world, and in many cases was 
marked by actual hysteria. 

Recall the Montanists, the Donatists, the fanatics of the 
Reformation, the religions demanding jerks, “speaking with 
tongues,” hysterics. These extremists do little really constructive 
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work, although they have been able to organize communities. 
They have shown remarkable degrees of censoriousness; but they 
have not stopped either intellectual progress or the development 
of the Christian religion as it enriches itself by finding truth in the 
various enlarging spheres of human activity. Where would our 
great body of orthodoxy be if Tertullian’s diatribe against Greek 
philosophy had become the law of the church? What would our 
great Protestant orthodoxy have become if the chiliastic movements 
which dogged the steps of both Luther and Calvin had become 
really the dominant force in the church ? 


We are just now in the midst of an extraordinary attempt to 
force Christianity against the current of modern culture. Men are 
spending enormous sums of money to induce Christians to regard 
scientific thought as atheistic and any attempt to appropriate the 
results of scientific thought as a phase of atheism. The inevitable 
happens. Throughout the country we see extremists who are 
handling the Bible in the interest of ignorance and fanaticism, 
assailing bitterly those from whom they differ and alienating 
educated men and women from the church. 

It certainly behooves those of us who realize the power of the 
gospel to assimilate truth, evangelize culture, and spiritualize the 
creative forces of society, to keep up courage. Hard names have 
never killed a great movement, and the gospel and the world of intel- 
lectuality are both too great to be stampeded by those who fail to 
enjoy the freedom with which Christ has set them free. Today’s 
religious thought is not retreating and the extension of Christianity 
to social ills, despite all pessimists, is daily showing that the gospel 
is really the power of God unto salvation. 


A religion is not dying that is growing more Christlike in sym- 
pathies and ideals. 
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A DANGEROUS CRUSADE 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
Columbus, Ohio 


“In the name of the Prophet, figs!” 

This sentence is quoted from mem- 
ory; I found it in a book which I read 
in my early boyhood and have not since 
seen. I think it may have been one of 
George William Curtis’ little books of 
oriental travel, The Howadji in Egypt, 
perhaps. It was the cry of a street 
peddler, mixing his religion with his 
business. The whimsicality of it was 
the anti-climax—the disparity between 
the invocation and the investment. 

One hears the same note struck not 
seldom. A friend reported to me the 
other day a speech which he heard some 
years ago in college by an exalted 
church dignitary, who declared with 
the utmost vehemence, “I know that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch!” and 
whose certainty was based upon the 
fact that he had just come from the 
Sinaitic peninsula and had seen with his 
own eyes the red granite hills. “In 
the name of the Prophet, figs!” 

The same kind of argument is in 
constant use in the defense of the tradi- 
tional bibliolatry. Popular orators are 
frequently heard proclaiming that they 
know that the Bible in every word is 
infallible, because they have seen a 
mummy, or have beheld (without read- 
ing) a cuneiform inscription! And grave 
Bachelors of Divinity nod their heads, 
and crowded audiences of supposedly 
educated people feel tremors of convic- 
tion passing through their souls, as they 
listen to such pronouncements. “In 
the name of the Prophet, figs!” 


The business of biblical defense is 
being pushed, in these days, with much 
assiduity; and there may be danger ot 
reducing the whole argument to ab- 
surdity. May it not be prudent for 
sagacious denominational leaders to 
look rather carefully into the current 
popular apologetics, and see whether 
the policy to which the champions of 
the traditional infallibilism. are now 
bent on committing the church is one 
that can be safely followed ? 

The movement which Sabatier so lu- 
cidly traces, from religions of authority 
to the religion of the Spirit, is now full 


well advanced; and the critical point 


in it, so far as Protestants are concerned, 
is the theory of the Bible. The church 
will never enter into the fulness of its 
inheritance, it will never know what 
inspiration and the leadership of the 
Spirit means, until it gets rid of the 
obsession of biblical infallibility. The 
meaning of Paul’s tremendous saying, 
“The letter killeth but the Spirit giveth 
life,” is by no means apprehended by 
the great majority of Protestant Chris- 
tians. The habitual thought of the 
average Christian exactly reverses Paul’s 
maxim, and makes the worship of the 
letter the foundation of Christian experi- 
ence. The belief in a certain theory 
about the Bible is the test of the popular 
orthodoxy. Belief in God is a subordi- 
nate matter. ‘It does not seem to occur 
to these zealous Protestants that they 
are trampling on the very spirit of the 
Reformation when they exalt symbols 
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and undervalue realities. The central 
significance of Protestantism is the en- 
thronement of spirit and life, and the 
subordination of symbols and _ sacra- 
ments. “Spirit with spirit can meet” 
is its fundamental assertion. Now, 
words are symbols as truly as are sacra- 
ments, and the deification of documents 
is as much idolatry as is the deification 
of images or the adoration of the host. 
The kind of veneration for the Book 
which is being cultivated in these days, 
in a strenuous propagandism, is a type 
of ritualism quite as pronounced as 
any that the elder churches have devel- 
oped. And its effects upon the mind 
and the character are precisely the same 
as those which are produced when any 
other symbol is exalted above the reality 
for which it stands. It makes men 
narrow and petty and hard and intol- 
erant. It can have no other issue. 
The human mind cannot enthrone the 
letter and subordinate the spirit without 
suffering the necessary reaction. If 
the final cause of the transaction is 
figs the prophet sinks to the level of 
the peddler. 


The Need of a More Rational Defense 
of the Bible 

May I venture to suggest to the men 
who are responsible for the leadership 
of Protestant Christianity that the hour 
has arrived when some very frank deal- 
ing with this problem of biblical de- 
fense is called for? Most of those who 
are now past middle life were brought 
up under influences in which the iner- 
rancy of the Bible was always assumed. 
The Bible was God’s book; He was the 
author of every sentence in it and it 
was therefore absurd, and even blas- 


phemous, to say that there could be 
any mistakes in it. Omniscience does 
not make mistakes. 

The time came when this sweeping 
claim of infallibility began to be widely 
challenged. The doubts began to gather 
when the revision of the King James 
Version was determined upon. Up to 
that time the vast majority of the most 
intelligent Christians had never known 
that the received text of the New Testa- 
ment had been made up from a great 
number of old manuscripts, no two of 
which were alike and among which there 
were thousands of differences. That 
fact was made so plain that no man of 
any intelligence could pretend to ques- 
tion it. To all who could put two and 
two together it made an absolute end 
of the doctrine of verbal infallibility. 
The Bible never again could be to them 
the kind of book which they had always 
supposed it to be. The theory of its 
verbal inerrancy on which they had 
always been blindly relying was swept 
out of existence. 

It was a disturbing revelation to some 
of us, but it set us to work. The first 
thing we discovered was that the Bible 
makes no such claim for itself as we had 
always been making for it; that there 
is no word upon its pages which asserts 
that it is from cover to cover absolutely 
free from error. The theory of in- 
errancy was a purely human invention, 
fabricated by men who were certainly 
not specially illuminated in ages which 
were full of ignorance and superstition. 
It was a great relief to know this; it 
made the path of the student much 
plainer. 

When we began to look into the 
facts which the Bible itself lays before 
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us respecting the origin and structure 
of its books, it became evident at once 
that many of them were of a composite 
character—documents pieced together in 
a very artless fashion, with breaks and 
repetitions and displacements which 
were quite incompatible with omniscient 
superintendence. 

We found a good many discrepancies 
and contradictions in these statements. 
We found not a little very bad morality, 
deeds most flagitious, which are said 
to have been done by the direct com- 
mand of God; sentiments professed 
which are at war with every principle of 
justice and humanity. Some of us had 
been partially aware of the existence of 
these moral difficulties, but our atten- 
tion had been called to them by such 
men as Thomas Paine and Robert G. 
Ingersoll; our pastors and masters in 
Christ had for the most part either 
skipped them or offered us explanations 
of them which appeared to be disin- 
genuous and sophistical. It was a 
burning shame that we had had to learn 
about these things from men whose 
purpose it was to discredit the Bible; and 
that we had been permitted to grow up 
with the impression that the Bible was 
a book concerning which the whole 
truth must not be told. Out of this 
moral confusion thousands extricated 
themselves by throwing away their 
Bibles and turning their backs on the 
church. But, to a great multitude, the 
truth gradually became evident that 
the Bible was worth too much to be cast 
as rubbish to the wind because of a false 
theory of its origin; and that when the 
whole truth was known about it, it 
would prove to be a far greater and 
better book than it had ever been sup- 


posed to be—less magical, but far more 
credible and convincing. 

I will not try to tell how this new view 
of the Bible established itself in the 
minds of those who hold it; that is too 
long a story. I will only say that the 
theory of the Bible which is now held 
and taught by a large proportion of 
devout and intelligent biblical scholars 
in all the Protestant churches is radically 
different from that which was taught 
at the beginning of my ministry. I will 
not venture on any estimate of the size 
of that proportion; it is enough to say 
that it is large enough to be respectable. 

The New Estimate of the Bible 

What is known as the higher criticism 
has brought about this changed estimate 
of the Bible. The higher criticism is 
simply the study of the Bible itself, to 
discover the facts which appear on the 
face of its documents or are imbedded 
in their structures and to gather from 
all sources any material which may 
throw light on their history. 

These investigations into the literary 
contents of the Bible have not, of course, 
been conducted by infallible men. In- 
fallibility is no part of the outfit of a 
biblical critic. Theories may be sub- 
mitted which the facts do not support. 
Explanations may be offered which are 
merely conjectural. But no reasonable 
man will deny that a large number of 
competent, sober-minded, conservative 
scholars have been working on these 
problems—men whose only purpose has 
been the discovery of the truth—and 
that, as the result of their studies, there 
is now a considerable body of knowledge 
which is established beyond gainsaying, 
which can no more be disputed than the 
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principal facts respecting the Greek 
literature can be disputed, which show 
the manner in which these Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures have been produced 
and collected and edited and trans- 
mitted. That with all this process there 
have been mingled crude conjectures 
and unverifiable hypotheses goes with- 
out saying. That some men may have 
taken part in this critical work whose 
spirit was negative and destructive is 
not incredible. But out of it all have 
come certain results which are indis- 
putable, and which require wise and 
honest teachers of the Bible to set aside 
frankly and explicitly the traditional 
theories of inspiration and to substitute 
for them teaching which accords with 
well-known facts. 

To the great majority of the ministers 
who have graduated from the theological 
seminaries of the leading Protestant 
denominations these facts are well 
known. Comparatively few men gradu- 
ate from these seminaries in these days 
who have not been convinced that the 
traditional theory of the inerrancy of 
the Bible is erroneous. The truth is 
also known, of course, by multitudes of 


intelligent laymen. 


The New Crusade against This View 
of the Bible 

But it is also true that there are many 
thousands of ministers and laymen who 
still adhere to the old theory. They 
have never taken pains to examine the 
facts which have been brought to light 
in the recent study of the Bible. Many 
of them have persistently refused to 
look at these facts. They have deemed 
it a flagrant disloyalty to the faith to 
consider any statements not in harmony 
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with the orthodox belief about the 
Bible. I knew a president of one of 
our leading universities—a man of many 
degrees—who was denouncing the new 
views of the Bible, and who when he 
was asked whether he had read the books 
he was condemning, answered: “No, 
and I don’t intend to. I got my views 
about inspiration settled when I was 
in the seminary and I don’t wish to 
have them unsettled.” Thousands of 
men in less conspicuous positions have 
maintained a similar attitude. To ques- 
tion the inerrancy of the Bible is by 
millions of devout people regarded as 
the essence of infidelity. And by all 
these millions the reverent study of 
the Bible by Christian scholars which 
has brought to light the facts concern- 
ing its origin and structure is counted 
a grave offense. The higher criticism, 
in all its phases, is declared to be a rash 
and wicked assault upon the Christian 
faith. And there has arisen a concerted 
and organized movement whose purpose 
it is to discredit the scholarly study of 
the Bible, to repudiate the results of 
such study, and to reaffirm and propa- 
gate the traditional infallibilism. This 
propagandism is being pushed with 
passionate energy. It has secured the 
co-operation of a number of wealthy 
men; most of the popular evangelists 
are its vehement protagonists; it en- 
lists, of course, the ignorant prejudice 
of the great mass of church members 
who have been taught from their infancy 
that none but infidels ever question the 
infallibility of the Book; and, with such 
resources, it is prepared to make it very 
uncomfortable for timid ministers who 
do not wish to expose themselves to the 
imputation of heresy. For it would 
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be too much to say that most of those 
who are conducting this crusade mean 
to be fair or tolerant toward those who 
decline to join in it. The movement 
is not grounded in reason; its funda- 
mental assumption is the danger of using 
reason in dealing with the Bible; and 
it can hardly be expected to be reason- 
able in its treatment of those who dissent 
from its methods. It is much easier, 
and, with the crowd, more successful, 
to call them names, and to cast suspi- 
cion upon their soundness. The last 
thing to which these propagandists 
would consent would be a fair discussion 
in their conventions of the question: Is’ 
the Bible an infallible book ? 


The Method of the Crusade 


The method usually employed is 
much less exacting. It usually begins 
by proving that certain modern theories 
about the Bible have been overthrown 
by further investigation. The inference 
suggested is that all the results of modern 
biblical scholarship are invalid. That 
overworked and abominable maxim, 
falsum in uno falsum in omnibus, is the 
foundation of most of these arguments. 
This reasoning, to the average popular 
audience, is entirely conclusive. 7 

Another argument much relied on is 
the proof that certain geographical or 
historical statements of the Bible are 
true. Explorers or archaeologists have 
verified this or that passage in Genesis 
or Judges. The fact is brought forward 
with a great flourish of trumpets. 
Like the orator quoted at the beginning 
of this article, these logicians “know 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch,” 
because they have seen with their own 
eyes a mountain which some people 


are very sure was Mount Sinai. It is 
remarkable to see how greatly impressed 
an audience of pious people sometimes is 
by an argument like this, if it is delivered 
in an orotund voice, and with an 
emphatic gesture. 

It seems to be assumed in this argu- 
mentation that the higher criticism, in 
all its phases, has undertaken to prove 
that the entire Bible is a tissue of fraud 
and falsehood; so that if any part of 
the Bible can be shown to be true or 
valuable, the higher criticism is by that — 
fact discredited and overthrown. But 
this is not, so far as I know, the conten- 
tion of any of the higher critics. All of 
these men with whose work I have any 
acquaintance believe that the Bible 
is, for the most part, a veracious histori- 
cal record; that it is a treasury of 
priceless religious truth; that its various 
literatures have preserved for us the 
history of the progressive unfolding of 
the supreme revelation of God to men. 
The modern biblical scholars with whose 
work I am most familiar are agreed in 
regarding the Bible as, far and away, the 
greatest book in the world, the book of 
whose teaching no intelligent man can 
afford to be ignorant. It shows us 
just how the Kindly Light has led the 
one people of the world who had a 
genius for religion from the dawn of 
the God-consciousness, through mazes 
of superstition and crudities of ethical 
development, up to the noble mono- 
theism of the prophets, and out into the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God as it shines in the face of Jesus 
Christ. The Bible is the history of the 
religious development of this people. 
It records the phases of thought and 
feeling, of struggle and discipline, 
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through which they have passed; it 
shows us their tentative and fumbling 
endeavors after the truth of life, and 
how by the discipline of a wise Provi- 
dence they were guided, step by step, 
toward that larger knowledge of God 
which can never be ours till we find it 
for ourselves. The history of this 
development is of unspeakable value 
to the world; but it is only so when we 
take it for what it is, and study these 
biographies and these laws and these 
stories and songs as the expressions of a 
people slowly rising out of the darkness 
of semi-barbarism into the light of a 
better day. When we insist on taking 
all their confused speculations and their 
crude moralizings as the very voice of 
God, we are simply blind followers of 
the blind. 

It is generally admitted by these 
apologists that the conduct of the Old 
Testament characters cannot always be 
justified; and the Bible is extolled be- 
cause it does not conceal the faults of 
eminent saints. But the point is that 
the writer of the narrative does not, in 
many cases, recognize the misdeeds of 
his hero as censurable. There is no 
moral disapproval of the trickery by 
which Rebekah and Jacob won the 
primacy for the younger son. The lying 
of Abraham and Isaac in Egypt is ac- 
cepted as justifiable. Dr. Briggs once 
told me that his study of the literature 
had failed to find any evidence that 
lying was regarded as a defect of char- 
acter by the early Hebrews. The most 
atrocious cruelties in the treatment of 
the native races of Palestine are said 
to have been committed by the direct 
command of God. We can readily 
concede that the perpetrators of these 


enormities believed themselves to be 
divinely commissioned, and we can even 
praise their fidelity to their dark belief; 
but to accept as inspired and infallible 
their estimate of the divine character 
is for men with the New Testament in 
their hands little short of blasphemy. 


A The Real Worth of the Bible 


But all this old literature, if rightly 
held and studied, is full of doctrine and 
reproof and instruction in righteousness. 
The darkest pages of the old record 
furnish a marvelous background for the 
light of the gospel. We do not want to 
part with any of it; there is wisdom and 
guidance in all of it. And it is easy to 
“follow the gleam” through the dark 
centuries and to see it shining more and 
more unto the perfect day. The ele- 
ments of pure spirituality and a true 
morality are imbedded in the old docu- 
ments as gold is imbedded in the ore; 
our wisdom lies in extracting the gold. 
It is not a difficult art, and Jesus has 
given us our first lessons in the practice 
of it. 

The chief value of the Bible is, of 
course, in the fact that it tells us all we 
know about Him in whom the Hebrew 
revelation culminates, and from whom 
the Christian revelation radiates, of 
whom it could be truly said, “In Him 
was life and the life was the light of 
men.” The character and the teachings 
of Jesus are the touchstone of all this 
literature. Whatever conflicts with his 
words and his life may be safely set aside 
as imperfect teaching. This applies, 
of course, to the New Testament as well 
as to the Old; for it is by no means 
impossible that those disciples whom he 
was always reproving for their lack of 
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vision and understanding sometimes 
misunderstood and misinterpreted him. 
We have to use our own spiritual dis- 
cernment in reading both Testaments. 
We do not doubt that the Spirit of truth 
guided the men who wrote the Gospels 
and the Epistles, but the same Spirit of 
truth is here to guide us in reading them 
and we must learn to trust his guidance. 
“He that is spiritual judgeth all things.” 
This does not make him a bigot, nor does 
it warrant him in imposing his inter- 
pretations on his neighbors; it prompts 
him rather to pay careful heed to the 
godly judgments of all good men; but 
at the last he must trust his own insight, 
and accept nothing as true which does 
not commend itself to his own enlight- 
ened reason. The Bible is given him to 
assist his judgment, not to supplant or 
dethrone it. 

For this great service of enlightening 
our reason the Bible is the Book of Books. 
Of its value to humanity history bears 
abundant witness; of its inspiration and 
comfort to individual souls generations 
of faithful and devout men and women 
have borne convincing testimony. 


How the New Crusade Hurts Faith 


It is sometimes said that the value 
of the Bible to the people who have had 
it in their hands has been due to their 
implicit faith in its inerrancy; that if 
they had had any misgiving as to its 
absolute freedom from error they would 
never have trusted it. Indeed, the con- 
stant argument of these modern de- 
fenders of the Bible is summed up in 
that dictum of two eminent American 
theologians: “If proved, error in Scrip- 
ture contradicts not only our doctrine 
but the Scriptures’ claims, and therefore 


its inspiration in making those claims.” 
Now it is simply untrue that “the 
Scripture”—meaning by that term the 
Bible in its entirety—makes any claim 
of infallibility. Ifthe Scripture” made 
any such claim, it would stultify itself; 
for errors by scores lie upon the very 
face of it. It is impossible to do the 
Bible a greater disservice than to repre- 
sent it as claiming for itself infallibility. 
That claim can be tested, and it would 
prove the Bible to be setting up false 


pretenses. These champions of infalli- © 


bility are often heard saying: ‘Show 
us a mistake in the Bible and we will 
throw it away; its value will be de- 
stroyed.” It is a rash and criminal 
saying. Convince men that that is a 
sound principle of action and you will 
banish the Bible from the homes of all 
who can read plain print and put two 
and two together. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have accepted this 
dictum and have thrown away their 
Bibles. So diligently has this precept, 
“Infallible or worthless,” been drilled 
into the minds of the recent generations 
of Protestant Christians that it has 
convinced great multitudes of the worth- 
lessness of the Bible. This is the process 
which is now being pushed, all over the 
land, with a zeal which is greatly in 
excess of discretion. 

It is not true, as I have said, that a 
genuine regard for the Bible can exist 
only when the Bible is believed to be 
infallible. Luther did not believe in the 
infallibility of the Bible; he thought the 
Book of James was a spurious book; he 
had doubts about others; he said that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews had some 
valuable truth in it, but also “much 
wood, hay, stubble”; he doubted 
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whether the Revelation had a place 
in the Canon. Melanchthon substan- 
tially agreed with Luther. Many of the 
old Fathers had doubts about some of 
the books; and it was not until the 
seventeenth century that the hard- 
and-fast doctrine of infallibility was 
finally forged and fastened on the 
Protestant churches by the post- 
Reformation theologians. It is histori- 
cally false, therefore, that love for the 
Bible and reverence for its teachings are 
bound up with the theory of its infalli- 
bility. Millions on millions of saintly 
Christians who held no such rigid 
notions about the Bible have loved it 
and studied it and made it their com- 
forter and guide. 

More than this can be said. There 
are tens of thousands of devout men 
upon the earth today who know that 
the truth about the Bible greatly en- 
larges and exalts its value; that when 
it is liberated from the bands of super- 
stition in which men have long been 
enswathing it, it becomes at once more 
credible, more dear, more divine. It 
is no longer the fetish of our consciences, 
it is the friend of our souls. We are 
freed from the necessity of apologizing 
for it, or of inventing plausible soph- 
istries to reconcile its facts with our 
theories; we can take it for just what it 
is and find in it the counsel and the com- 
fort it contains. Some of us have vivid 
memories of hours of moral discomfort 
and intellectual confusion which we have 
spent in trying to explain its discrep- 
ancies and to reconcile its anomalies, 
and we know how good it is to be de- 
livered from that bondage. We know 
that the sophistication to which the 
traditional theory condemned us is not 


a good thing for a man’s soul, and we 
are glad to be rid of it. We can pass 
by all those futile attempts to reconcile 
the irreconcilable, and devote ourselves 
to the more welcome task of drawing 
forth from these stories and songs and 
sermons the ethical and spiritual values 
which they contain. 

I do not wish to suggest that those 
who hold the traditional theory of the 
Bible are wholly unable to derive from 
it the moral and religious instruction 
which it is intended to convey. I know 
better than that, for I have held these 
views, and while holding them have 
received inspiration and consolation 
from the Bible. The records of reli- 
gious experience which it contains, the 
insights that it gives us into the char- 
acter of God and the meaning of life, 
were of great value to me in all my earlier 
life. But this was because these truths 
of the Bible commended themselves 
to my reason or met my spiritual needs. 
It was not because I found them in a 
book alleged to be infallible; it was 
because they found me, as living truths, 
and showed me the way of life. From 
the day when I began to read and think 
for myself, the theory of infallibility was 
always a stumbling-block; I could not 
value the Bible as highly as I ought to 
have valued it, because I was expected 
to say about it what I knew was not 
true. The good that I got out of it was 
in spite of the theory imposed on me. 
The truth is all there, when the false 
theory is renounced; and the treasure 
of wisdom and inspiration is set free. 


One Typical Experience 


In his Sixty Years with the Bible, Dr. 
William Newton Clarke sets forth, most 
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luminously, an experience through which 
thousands of earnest men and women 
have passed: 


As long as I believed that I was bound 
to approve all that any part of the Bible 
said about God and his judgments as to 
good and evil, it was natural that I should 
look away from the moral difficulties or 
should minimize them as much as possible. 
If moral contradictions were ascribed to 
God, it was natural that I should be blind 
to them. The skipping was a privilege and 
seemingly a duty. Here my conception of 
inspiration tended directly to blunt my moral 
sense, by preventing a straightforward 
ethical judgment upon matters that were 
laid before me. In my youth I was taught 
that, concerning matters of record in the 
Bible, especially in their bearing upon the 
character of God, I had no right to the 
free exercise of my moral judgment. I 
must not admit that God had done wrong 
or approved of evil; hence I must deny 
that any act attributed to him in the 
inspired Bible was wrong or that anything 
- was evil which he was recorded to have 
approved. In my childhood how well I 
remember the shocked and grieved expres- 
sion with which any sharp inquisitiveness 
about such acts was “God did it, 
for the Bible says so, and what God did 
was right; of course it was right; you must 
not question it’; such was the repressive 
reverence that such inquiries encountered. 
In later years how often have I heard good 
men arguing that. deeds that bore every 
mark of being wrong were right because God 
was recorded to have done them or approved 
them. If we were to believe in the good 
God and the infallibility of the Old Testa- 
ment we had to ignore the moral contra- 
dictions or else to argue them out of the 


I have already said that my altered con- 
ception, formed under various influences 


1 Sixty Years with the Bible, pp. 231-33. 


and rendered consistent and secure by the 
higher criticism, has released me from all 
obligation to attribute to God all the traits 
and judgments that are attributed to him 
within the Bible. In much that I used to 
suppose that I must receive as true of God, 
I now read the record and effect of what 
people thought of God—a difference that 
goes to the very bottom of the matter. 
When I was thus set free from obligation to 
approve all that I found, I could see how 
much there was that I could not approve, 
as well as how high and glorious was the 
morality of Christ. I now see clearly and 
gratefully how broad is the contrast between 
the Christian thought of God and much 
that stands in the Old Testament; how 
broad is the contrast, too, between the best 
in the Old Testament and much that stands 
beside it there. This contrast it is my duty 
to note, and my privilege to keep in memory. 
In dealing with the Bible I am as free to 
call black black as I am to call white white, 
and I am delivered from the too-familiar 
temptation to call black white for the glory 
of God. Thus difficulty with the Bible 
on account of these moral contrasts is 
entirely gone, and can never return to 
trouble me.* 


It is little to say that the Bible loses 
nothing by being thus freed from a false 
theory of its origin; it gains unspeak- 
ably in value and in power. And this 
is the result which serious and devout 
students of the Bible most earnestly 


‘ desire. The one thing to be wished for 


is that the Bible may have the place in 
human thought which rightly belongs 
to it, and from which the superstitious 
theories about it have driven it. 

In that strong book, Foundations, 
lately published by “Seven Oxford 
Men,” the essay on the Bible by Rich- 
ard Brook begins with this sentence: 
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“To the plain man the Bible is no 
longer the Book of Books.” This is 
the undoubted fact. “Pity ’tis, ’tis 
true.” To a good many very ignorant 
and fanatical people the Bible is still 
possessed of some magical quality; they 
read it very little, but they regard it as 
possessing superhuman value; their 
religion largely consists in believing in 
it. But to the plain man—the man of 
fair intelligence and average common- 
sense—whether he be business man, 
professional man, or working-man—the 
Bible has ceased to be an important 
book; he gives it little attention; it 
is no longer an influential element in his 
daily experience. And Mr. Brook goes 
on to state more fully the plain man’s 
difficulties: 

He is no critic and has no time for critical 
studies, but he has learnt that the Bible 
is not infallible in its statements of fact, 
in its ethical teaching, or even in its theology. 
He knows what modern science has to say 
with regard to the creation narratives in 
Genesis, and he is vaguely aware that 
similar stories are to be found in Babylonian 
mythology. And in many other places, 
chiefly perhaps in the stories of the patriarchs 
and of the early monarchy, he suspects that 
there is a large amount of folk-lore and 
tradition and he has not the means of find- 
ing out what element of historicity the 
narratives contain. Consequently, he is 
invaded by a general sense of insecurity, 
and believing that many of its statements 
are untrue, he not unnaturally asks how 
the Bible can be regarded as in any real 
sense inspired, or, indeed, as having any 
particular value.* 


The “Plain Man” and the Bible 


Now the question is, what are we going 
to do with the “plainman”? Heis the 


his attitude toward the Bible can be 
changed, the Bible will cease to hold the 
place that it has held in Protestant 
Christendom. It is with the “plain 
man,” presumably, that these propa- 
gandisms of biblical defense, of which 
we have been speaking, are trying»to 
deal. What are they saying to him? 
For the most part, so far as I can 
find out, they are trying to make him 
see that his difficulties with the old 
theory of the Bible are all imaginary 
or perverse; that the Bible és infallible 
in its statements of fact, its ethical 
teachings, and in its theology; that the 
narrative of the creation in Genesis is 
scientifically accurate; that his doubts 
on these subjects are probably due to a 
depraved heart. They are trying to 
convince him that the scholars who have 
been studying the Bible and trying to 
find out the truth about its origin are 
either dupes or deceivers; that the 
higher criticism is only another name for 
infidelity. 
Now it is perfectly safe to say that 
the “plain man” will not be convinced 
by this argument. Some of the more 
ignorant will be; many timid preachers 
will be forced by the onset of this intoler- 
ance to hide their knowledge and stifle 
their convictions; but this policy will 
not be permanently successful. What 
the “plain man” has found out is the 
simple truth, and he will not surrender it. 
What is more, he will have his opinion of 
those who by sophistries and quibbles 
try to deny or conceal such truth. The 
attempt to set the Bible in array against 
the whole sum of human knowledge 
will not increase his respect for the 
Bible. Such a crusade, waged in the 
interest of a perverse obscurantism, is 


heart of the whole problem. Unless 
t Foundations, p. 27. 
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morally certain to provoke a hot reaction 
against the Bible and against its cham- 
pions. This is the possibility which 
intelligent leaders of the Protestant 
denominations ought to be carefully 
considering. 

For it is hardly possible, in this day, 
that the truth about the Bible shall be 
permanently concealed. Ignorance is 
dense and prejudice sodden, but it will 
not be possible to perpetuate a theory 
concerning the Bible which the Bible 
itself, on every page, flatly contradicts. 
It is possible, however, by making exces- 
sive and untenable claims for it, to dis- 
credit the Bible, and to prevent it from 
filling the place which belongs to it in 
the religious life of the churches. 

What we need to do is to show the 
“plain man” that while the Bible is not the 
kind of book which he has been taught 
to believe, it is, nevertheless, the Book 
of Books, far and away the best book 
in the world, all the better for human 
nature’s daily food for not being infal- 
lible_ historically or scientifically or 
ethically or theologically. If it were 
infallible it would domineer over our 
intellect and our moral judgments; we 
could have no other attitude in its 
presence than that of submission; in- 
sight and independent judgment would 
be in abeyance; our freedom of thought 
and action would be greatly impaired. 
What the “plain man” needs to be 
shown is, in the words of Mr. Brook, that 


the Bible is God’s book because it is in a 
unique and universal sense Man’s book. 
It is the record and the vehicle for transmit- 
ting a great human experience—an experi- 
ence of God, of human need, and of God’s 
response to that need. The authors, the 
editors, the compilers of the various books 


* Foundations, pp. 30, 31. 


and of their literary sources are now seen 
to be men of flesh and blood, linked to us 
by the possession of a common humanity. 
They are not, as men had almost come to 
think, like the dolls of a ventriloquist, or 
like children repeating from memory a 
lesson they have not understood, quoting 
catchwords and phrases which are not a 
part of themselves and find no answer 
within their experience, but they are living 
men sharing our needs and fears, facing the 
problems and perplexities of life... .. 
They were religious men. Their lives were 
inspired by an intense faith in God and 
dominated by a sense of his presence, his 
holiness, and his love. They tell us of the 
faith that is in them and of the struggle and 
the storm and the stress through which 
they have come to the knowledge of God. 
They show us how their faith has brought 
them out of darkness into light, and how 
the God in whom they have trusted has 
helped and saved them.! 


It is quite possible then that the 
“plain man” may be helped to see that, 
while the Bible is not the kind of book 
which he has been taught to believe, it is 
the one book of all the world which he 
most needs to know. This is the truth 
of which he must be convinced. He has 
parted with his Bible because he has 
been required to hold a theory about it 
which is palpably untrue and absurd. 
That may not be wholly logical, but 
it is quite natural. He will not be 
induced to return to the book by having 
this untrue and preposterous theory 
forced down his throat. He may be per- 
suaded to give reverent attention to the 
Bible if the simple truth about it is told 
him; he will not be persuaded by a policy 
which denies or conceals the truth. 

We hear much in these days about 
honoring the Word of God. Weare told 
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that God himself is greatly interested 
in honoring his Word. It ought to be 
well understood that the Word of God 
is not honored when untruth is told 
about it, or when the plain truth about 
it is denied or concealed. And we 
cannot easily believe that God is 
well pleased when methods like these 
are resorted to in commending it to 
men. 

It is not necessary to expend much 
effort in convincing the “plain man” 
that the Bible is not infallible. He 
knows that pretty well already. There 
are, as I have said, millions of the very 
ignorant and fanatical to whom no 


theory about it will be credible which is 
not tinged with magic. But the “plain 
man” is the key of the situation; it is 
with him that we must learn to deal. 
And he does not need to be told what 
the Bible is not; but he does need to be 
told what it is. He is quite capable 
of understanding the truth about it, and 
of being convinced of its great value to 
him. And it is highly important, at 
this juncture, that the men who are 
called to the leadership of thought in 
our Protestant churches should see to 
it that the “plain man” is given a view 
of the Bible which will convince his 
reason and satisfy his moral sense. 


THE CHURCH AND THE “COMMUNITY 
CENTER” 


ARTHUR E. HOLT, PH.D. 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Dr. Holt is no mere theorizer on the important matier he here discusses. For several 
years he has been a student and lecturer on the work of the rural church and his 
opinions, whether one agrees with them or not, are worthy of most serious attention. 


To a student of modern rural life 
nothing is more interesting than the 
itching of some four or five rural insti- 
tutions to become the accepted “com- 
munity center” of the reorganized rural 
community. One need not attend very 
many meetings of social organizations, 
public-school associations, or religious 
organizations without detecting a more 
or less conscious desire to be center in 
the new rural community. Among these 
champions of various types is a strong 


and respectable group who would make 
the church perform this function. Their 
slogan is sometimes stated, “nothing 
happening without the church.” The 
church is to be the center around which 
all the work of the community organizes. 
There is very little the minister ought 
not to know. He should be expert 
farm adviser, superintendent of play- 
grounds, promoter of community health, 
leader in community marketing, as well 
as preacher and director of religious 
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education inside his church. All this 
follows logically if the church is to 
become the community center. The 
chief obstacle in the realization of this 
program is of course the denominational 
one, and in consequence there is a 
perpetual roar of protest against denomi- 
nations in the rural community. The 
denomination is organized from a center 
outside the community and of course 
most effectively blocks any attempt at 
making the local church a community 
center. 

Now the thesis of this article, briefly 
stated, is that the sooner the Protestant 
churches lose their anxiety to be com- 
munity centers the sooner will they 
begin to serve the community in accord- 
ance with the true genius of the church. 
It is a devitalizing ambition and shows 
itself in several forms of weakness. If 
the Protestant church is to become a 
community center, it must strike a 
level with the community, which will 
rob it of its own certainty and prophetic 
power. A community program for a 
church is good; a community platform 
is bad. 

The community center must be lo- 
cated with reference to the community. 
The church centers in a stream of 
spiritual and social life entirely outside 
that community and is in that com- 
munity to speak in terms of a life that 
the community cannot of itself pro- 
duce. It serves by being imperial- 
istic. The church cannot ultimately 
be a social center because it must often 
divide the community. A great many 
people have the very queer notion that 
if the credal differences were dropped 
the whole community would naturally 
flow together into one channel and that 


religious. But a program of social 
righteousness and personal purity will 
draw lines sufficiently distinct in any 
community to keep that community 
from being centered around the organiza- 
tion which draws these lines. Is the 
church never again to bring a sword to 
the rural community? The ideal is 
nearer to the Catholic theory than it 
is to that of the Protestant; for the 
Catholic believes that the church should 
absorb the community with all its activi- 


ties, whereas the Protestant thinks of the 


church as a leavening and criticizing 
force inside the community life. 

It seems petty to criticize those who 
wish to make the church a community 
center, because their efforts grow out 
of an attempt to be loyal to the church 
and to relate the church to the com- 
munity. Their efforts would be more 
successful if they would discriminate 
between a church with a community 
platform and a church with a Christian 
platform and a community program. 
The church gets its platform from God 
through Jesus; it ought to have a com- 
munity program but not a community 
platform. The Christian doctrine of 
service is not to be interpreted in a way 
which makes Christianity less christo- 
centric. If an organization which ac- 
cepts Jesus as Lord and Master can 
organize the activities of the community, 
let us be glad that life can organize on 
such a high plane and let it be forever 
an ideal that Christian principles shall 
prevail in all the activities of the com- 
munity. But the church will best 
accomplish this, not by striking an 
average of the community like an enter- 
tainment association or a lecture plat- 
form, but by keeping itself free to criti- 
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cize and to praise in the name of a type 
of life which claimed a worth so supreme 
that it could say half of the community 
shall be taken and the other half left. 
All this is not in any way to be inter- 
preted as a criticism of the attempt to 
give to the rural community more 
tangible form and to locate a center. 
There is an imperative need of this. 
Such organizations as the neighborhood 
improvement associations and kindred 
organizations which are nation-wide in 
their development will accomplish this 
task. The church which must moralize 
and idealize that community in terms 
of the kingdom of God on earth needs 
to have that community defined and 
to a certain extent created. At present 
in too many places the church lacks an 
organic life in which it can function. 
Here the minister should be quick to 
help start organizations which can 
create an outward form for the com- 
munity, but the church must reserve 
for itself the task of idealizing that com- 
munity and energizing its inner life. 
Other organizations will function inside 
this neighborhood organization. The 
school will make its contribution, the 
social club will make its contribution. 
All will function as free institutions 


inside an organic life which will best be 
served by a free church. And as a 
corollary of this view it might be men- 
tioned that many communities can stand 
two churches even as they can stand 
two political parties and two grocery 
stores and two doctors, and be none 
the poorer, provided the churches and 
the grocery stores have a community 
program. It could even be maintained, 
I think, that as a community is all the 
better if it has a progressive and con- 
servative political party it may be all 
the better if it has two churches, one a 
conservative and the other a progressive. 
At least the right of a church to exist 
is determined by the quality of its 
message and the need of the community 
for the message. The task of the church 
is to radiate moral and spiritual energy. 
Only occasionally will the church be 
popular enough to secure a majority 
vote. For a church which is leavening 
the community to withdraw just because 
there is another church may sometimes 
be treachery to the community. The 
community needs a moral and spiritual 
Lord more than it needs a social center. 
They are not to be identified. The 
church should know which it is to 
furnish. 
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MODERN THEOLOGY AND THE PREACHING 
OF THE GOSPEL 


VI. THE CHURCH: ITS PRESENT OPPORTUNITY 
AND DUTY 


WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, PH.D., D.D. 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary 
Author of “‘Christian Theology in Outline’”’ 


In the last article we considered the that if there is to be a universal religion 
contribution of modern theology to our it must be Christianity, since Chris- 
understanding of Christ’s deity. We _ tianity alone is able to satisfy the per- 
saw that this doctrine has social as well manent religious needs of mankind. 
as individual significance. In Jesus, We saw, finally, that Christ is central 
God has shown us not only what he in Christianity. He is its distinctive 
himself is like, but the type of character contribution to the life of mankind and 
which he desires to see realized inevery the standard by which all religious prog- 
one of us. Here is a faith which is at ress must be tested. 
the same time an ideal and a challenge. We went on to apply these general 
How is this challenge to be met? | conclusions to the chief problems of 

This brings me to the final topic in practical religion—the problem of the 
the present series—the church, its oppor- source of faith, the problem of the object 
tunity and its duty. It is the point at of faith, and the problem of the effect 
which we have been aiming all along. of faith upon daily living. We asked 
Let me recall the ground we have what modern theology has to tell us 
traversed. about the Bible, about God, and about 

We began by considering what the-_ salvation, and we saw that it is its effort 
ology can do for the preacher, and we to interpret each of these central facts of 
saw that it can do two things: it can give the religious life in the light of the dis- 
him a general point of view and it can tinctive conviction of historic Chris- 
help him in the particular problems with tianity, the deity of Jesus Christ. It 
which he has to deal. remains to ask how the results which we 

I called attention, in the first place, have reached are to be made effective. 
to certain general conclusions of mod- How are we to bring the convictions we 
ern theology which are helpful to the have gained to bear practically upon 
preacher. We saw that religionisafun- human life? 
damental fact in human life with which We must do it by organization. 
every man must reckon whether he will Every great cause which has commanded 
or no. We saw, further, that religions _ the allegiance of men has embodied itself 
differ in kind and that difference in kind in institutions. We, too, must have 
means difference in value. We saw some means of social propaganda by 
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which we can touch men all along the 
line and win them to our cause. Such 
a means is the Christian church. The 
church is the religious society which has 
come into existence for the very purpose 
of interpreting Christ’s spirit and per- 
petuating his work. To the church is 
committed that practical demonstration 
of his deity which consists in the victory 
of his principles in the world. 

What, then, do we mean by the 
church of Christ and what exactly is its 
function in society ? 

It is high time that we asked ourselves 
this question. One must be blind to 
the signs of the times not to recognize 
that there are important sections of the 
population upon which the hold of the 
church has weakened. I do not mean 
by this to imply that the church is on 
the down grade or that its influence is 
decreasing. We are often told this, but 
I do not believe that it is true. On the 
contrary, I am confident that the church 
is improving and that its efficiency is 
growing. I do not believe there has 
ever been a time in human history when, 
taken in the large, the influence of the 
church was more wholesome and more 
beneficent. But this is quite consistent 
with the fact that its progress is not as 
rapid as we should like or its influence 
as extensive. There are many excellent 
people who hold aloof from the church. 
It is not that they are irreligious or lack 
ideals, but that their moral and spiritual 
life has found other outlets. They are 
interested in settlement or in civic work, 
or in organized philanthropy in some 
one of its many forms. For their 
preaching they go to the poets or the 
philosophers. They do not seem to feel 
their need of the church or to realize 


their obligation to it. And yet they are 
people on whose sympathy and support 
we ought to be able to count. 

When we trace this alienation to its 
roots we shall find that it is due, not 
simply to dissatisfaction with the prac- 
tical work of the church, but to the lack 
of a clear understanding of its function 
in society—in other words, to the lack 
of a definite ideal. 

This is especially true of those who 
have been brought up under Protestant 
influences. Standing as we do in a 
peculiar sense for religious freedom, we 
have been from the first suspicious of 
organized Christianity. The church as 
an institution is not made so prominent 
with us as with some other bodies of 
Christians, and it is not strange, there- 
fore, that many of our members should 
be at sea as to its real function. 

But such an attitude is very short- 
sighted. Institutional Christianity is 
not a fact from which we can escape 
even if we wished to do so. It meets us 
on every side and enters into our most 
familiar experiences. From childhood 
to old age the church is our constant 
companion. It teaches our children; 
it marries and buries us; it provides the 
forms through which our spiritual aspi- 
ration finds natural expression. If its 
influence is evil it is an evil of colossal 
proportions. If its effects are negligible 
it represents a waste of energy so stu- 
pendous as to be appalling. If it is an 
instrument of good it is one so far- 
reaching that it is folly not to use it to 
the full. All the more if we are Prot- 
estants believing in freedom of opinion 
and individual responsibility do we need 
to have clear-cut views as to the nature 
and function of the church. 
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Fundamental to clear thinking is the 
distinction between the church as a 
religious society and the church as an 
ecclesiastical institution. The former 
is the company of Christian people. It 
includes all who have been touched by 
the Spirit of Christ and live to promote 
his cause in the world. The latter is the 
organization which has grown up in the 
course of history, with its complex ma- 
chinery of creed and ritual, order and 
discipline. The New Testament com- 
monly uses the word church in the first 
of these senses. We today commonly 
use it in the second. Failure to dis- 
tinguish between these two uses is re- 
sponsible for not a little of the existing 
confusion. 

There are two points as to which cur- 
rent thought about the church needs to 
be clarified. The first has to do with the 
relation of the church as a company of 
believers to the church as an ecclesias- 
tical organization; the second has to do 
with the function of the organization. 

All bodies of Christians agree that 
there is a difference between the eccle- 
siastical institution we call the church 
and the company of persons whose 
spiritual life it is designed to express and 
to promote. They are divided in their 
estimate of the relative importance of the 
two. According to one view the con- 
tinuity of the church’s life depends pri- 
marily upon the institution. It is the 
church as an institution which God has 
appointed to be the vicar of Christ and 
to which he has intrusted the deposit of 
truth and grace which he has provided 
for the guidance and salvation of man- 
kind. According to the other view the 
continuity of the church’s life depends 
primarily upon the persons who compose 


it. The true apostolic succession is the 
succession of consecrated lives, and the 
institution we call the church is an instru- 
ment which the Christian people have 
created under the guidance of God’s 
Spirit to assist them in their work of 
propaganda and of ministry. 

It is true that the implications of the 
two principles are not always consist- 
ently drawn. While the first represents 
what we commonly call the Catholic 
and the second the Protestant view of 
the church, the contrast is by no means 
confined to the members of the ecclesi- 
astical bodies which bear these names. 
There are Catholics, like the Modern- 
ists, whose view of the church approxi- 
mates that of Protestantism. There are 
Protestants who in their conception of 
the church are essentially Catholic, and 
there are many, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, who have never thought the 
question through at all. Life does not 
develop along lines of logic, and the 
history of churches, as of individuals, 
is the story of compromise, sometimes 
deliberate, more often unconscious. 

Nevertheless, the contrast persists 
and with the growth of knowledge is 
bound to come to clearer and clearer 
consciousness. Whatever may be our 
practical attitude in view of the par- 
ticular ecclesiastical situation, in ideal 
we must be Catholic or Protestant, and 
the choice of ideal will, in the long run, 
determine our practical activity. It is 
important, therefore, that we who call 
ourselves Protestants should realize 
clearly just what the choice involves. 

First, then, let me say that it does 
not involve the perpetuation of the sec- 
tarian spirit which in the past has often 
been associated with the name. One 
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may freely admit that in the particular 
questions which have been in debate 
between Catholics and Protestants the 
right has not always been on the same 
side. One may recognize that Catholi- 
cism, with its reverence for authority 
and its strong sense of social solidarity, 
has emphasized a side of religion over 
which Protestants have been tempted to 
pass too lightly. Christianity is larger 
than any one of its existing forms, and 
we may be sure that the religion of the 
future, if it is to be truly Christian, will 
make place for all the truth for which 
Catholicism stands and provide for all 


the needs which now find their satis- 


faction in institutional Christianity. 

But of this, too, we may be sure, that 
if the Christianity of the future is to be 
truly Christian it will apply to its con- 
ception of the church the same principles 
which determine its thought of God and 
of salvation. It will not tolerate any 
substitute for that free intercourse be- 
tween the Father and his child which is 
the normal relationship between those 
who are spiritually akin. It will accept 
with thankfulness all the heritage which 
has come down to us from the past, of 
creed and sacrament and ritual and insti- 
tution, but it will use these as means and 
not as end. It will never forget that 
the true church of Christ is the whole 
company of Christian people in all the 
manifold forms of their activity, and 
that what we call the church today is 
only one form, although a most impor- 
tant form, of this many-sided activity. 

And this brings me to the second of 
our two questions—that which has to do 
with the specific function of the church 
as an institution. Here, too, we find 
two views. According to the first of 


these the church is the all-embracing 
Christian institution, the agency through 
which the Christian people ought to 
express their Christianity all along the 
line. According to the second, it is one 
among other agencies which they use for 
this purpose. It is the Christian people 
organized for religion, that is to say, for 
worship, for religious instruction, and 
for inspiration. 

I believe that the second view is the 
truer. The church as an institution is 
a specialized form of Christian activity. 
It exists to remind men of God and to 
help them to realize his presence as the 
supreme reality. 

At first sight it might seem as if this 
were to assign the church a very narrow 
function. But when we remember what 
kind of being God is we see our mistake. 
The God we worship is the Lord of the 
whole earth. He is not our Father only, 
but the Father of all men. His social 
purpose embraces every human being, 
and he has taught us through Christ 
that the worship he requires is service. 

It does not follow, however, that this 
service must find its sole expression 
through a single channel. Society in- 
cludes many different institutions—the 
home, the school, the workshop, and the 
state. These, too, as well as the church, 
may become organs of Christ, agencies 
through which his Spirit may find ex- 
pression. It is a good thing to open a 
day nursery for neglected children, but 
a better thing to make such homes that 
children will not be neglected. It is a 
good thing to open a hospital for tuber- 
cular patients, but a better thing to have 
such a healthful city that we shall have 
no tuberculosis. Our business as Chris- 
tians is to Christianize society as a whole. 
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When all our institutions, I repeat, do 
their work so well that the church does 
not need to supplement them, then, and 
not till then, shall we have succeeded in 
our aim. 
~~= This does not mean that the church 
should never do anything but preach 
religion. As a matter of fact, it does 
much more. It has social functions. It 
is the gathering-place of the community, 
the one spot in which men of all ranks 
and social position meet together on an 
equality. It has philanthropic func- 
tions: it dispenses charity to those who 
are in need, visits the sick, feeds the 
hungry, ministers to the prisoners. It 
has ethical functions: it stands for 
righteousness in the community, and 
through its clubs and organizations often 
takes an active part in movements for 
civic betterment and reform. There 
are, indeed, some communities in which 
the church is the one comprehensive 
institution about which center all the 
activities of the Christian people. What 
is sometimes called the institutional 
church is concerned with education and 
with amusement, with political activity 
and with economic betterment, as well 
as with religion. It has its libraries and 
and its clubrooms, its mothers’ meetings 
and its kindergartens, its gymnasiums 
and its employment bureaus, and so on 
through all the manifold list of interests 
which have been developed by our com- 
plex social life. It is entirely natural 
and proper that this should be so. It is 
always wasteful to duplicate machinery, 
and when there is no other organization in 
existence of which it is possible to make 
use, it is legitimate and, indeed, necessary 
for the Christian church to step in and 
do the work that needs to be done. 


But we are talking of ideals and here 
there is need of clear thinking if we are 
not to go astray. Our contention is 
that however useful and necessary other 
functions of the church may be, they 
are incidental to its true work, which 
is religion. The primary object of the 
church, we maintain, is to keep alive in 
the world the consciousness of God as 
the supreme fact of human life. If we 
fail here no lesser success will atone for 
our failure. 

Are we, then, to suppose that when 
the kingdom of God comes there will be 
no more need of the church? Let me 
answer this question by another. Are 
we to suppose that when the kingdom of 
God comes we shall no longer realize our 
relation to God as the supreme fact of 
human life, that we shall no longer desire 
to express our communion with him in 
prayer and praise, that we shall no longer 
wish to tell others what he means to us 
and to hear what he means to them, that 
we shall no longer turn to him for inspi- 
ration for service and guidance in duty ? 
So long as we do these things we may be 
sure that we shall still have a church, for 
it is to meet these needs that the church 
exists. 

When, therefore, I propose for con- 
sideration “The Opportunity and Duty 
of the Church,” I use the word church 
in the familiar sense in which we all use 
it. I am thinking of the institution of 
which we are members, the institution 
of which the historic churches are part, 
the Christian people organized for religion. 
And we wish to know of this church two 
things: first, What is its opportunity ? 
and, second, What is its duty? 

I can answer this double question in 
as many sentences. The opportunity of 
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the church is to become the leader to 


’ which all earnest men will turn for guid- 


ance and inspiration in the moral and 
spiritual revival which is going on all 
about us. The duty of the church— 
and that means of all of us who belong 
to it—is to use this opportunity to the 
full. 
Let me explain more fully what I 
mean. And first of the opportunity. 

I say the opportunity of the church 
is to become the leader to which all 
earnest men will turn for guidance and 
inspiration in the moral and spiritual 
revival which is in progress all about us. 

I assume that there is such a moral 
and spiritual revival. I will not stop to 
prove this. In the new standard of 
business morality, in the new ideals of 
civic responsibility, in the growing hu- 
manitarianism which shows itself in the 
movement for social betterment in all 
its manifold forms, we are aware of a 
new spirit which we cannot ignore. Even 
those who are not in sympathy with it 
are influenced by it. Men find they 
cannot do with impunity what they used 
to do without question a dozen years ago. 

Now, the notable fact about this 
great moral revival is that it has been 
to a very considerable extent inde- 
pendent of the church as an organiza- 
tion. Individual ministers here and 
there have taken part in it. Individual 
church members have made notable con- 
tributions to it. But the church as a 
whole, the church as an organized body, 
has too often held aloof from it. It has 
not been the acknowledged leader to 
which those who are interested in social 
reform have turned. 

I do not believe that this is as it 
should be. I believe that the leaders of 


the church ought to be leaders in every 
movement for moral and social uplift and 
that they are qualified to become such, 
and I wish now to give the reasons for 
my faith. They are three: 

In the first place, the church has ac- 
cess to the largest number of people who 
are open to spiritual influence. In the 
second place, it has command of the ulti- 
mate spiritual motive. And, in the 
third place, it is of all institutions the 
most free from conflicting interests. 

In the first place, the church has a 
responsibility for leadership in this 
movement because it has access to the 
largest number of people who are open 
to spiritual influence. 

I am anxious here not to be misunder- 
stood. I am far from assuming that 
the church has any monopoly of virtue 
or unselfishness. One must be blind, 
indeed, not to recognize how large a 
contribution is being made to social 
progress today by men and women who 
are outside the church. But what I 
mean is this, that if we take things in the 
large it will be found that the Christian 
church includes in its membership a 
greater number of men and women who 
feel their moral responsibility for others’ 
welfare and who are open to spiritual 
appeal than any other single organ- 
ization, or, indeed, than all other organ- 
izations together. If you do not believe 
this, read such a paper as the Survey, 
the organ of the charitable interests of 
this country, and see how large a place 
the religious motive plays in the lives of 
the men and women who write for it. 
Study the list of contributors to any of 
the great societies that have to do with 
organized charity; go out yourself and 
try to raise money for any good cause 
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and see how much you can get from men 
and women who have no connection with 
the church, and you will realize that, 
however imperfect Christians may be and 
however far they fall below the standard 
which their religion sets, they are still 
more open to the appeal of social need 
and social responsibility than any other 
equally large group of people. Here is 
a great force waiting to be utilized for 
good, and it is our business as Christian 
ministers to see that this is done. 

But, in the second place, the church 
ought to assume leadership because it 
has command of the ultimate spiritual 
motive. That motive is God’s love for 
man and the corresponding love of man 
for man which it calls forth. 

We stand today, with reference to 
this matter of moral and social reform, 
in a very different position from the 
generations who have preceded us. We 
know (or at least we are in a fair way to 
know if we will) what we ought to do to 
establish the kingdom of God on earth. 

I have spoken in earlier articles of 
the contribution which modern science 
has made to the study of theology, but 
the contribution of science to philan- 
thropy is even more notable. We have 
been studying these social evils which 
are all about us, and we have found that 
many of them are not irremediable. 
Take, for example, such a matter as 
tuberculosis, which is so prominently 
before the public today. We know that 
this is a preventable disease. If we do 
what we ought we can stamp it out as 
completely as we have stamped out 
cholera and smallpox. Take the matter 
of prison reform. Take the matter of 
juvenile delinquency. Take even the 


*Cf. Survey, Vol. xxvi, p. 526-31. 


great question of poverty itself. Vast 
as these problems are, stupendous as is 
the impression which they make upon 
the imagination, we know that they are 
not insoluble. If each one of us would 
do what he ought to do, we could trans- 
form society and bring in the kingdom 
of God. 

But the trouble is that so many people 
do not want to do it. We see what 
ought to be done, but we are not willing 
to make the sacrifice. Often it does not 
seem to us worth while. At a recent 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Charities' the president, Homer Foulkes, 
passed in review the progress for the last 
few years in social and charitable 
reform. He pointed out how slow this 
progress had been and how often the 
bright hopes with which a new move- 
ment had been begun had suffered ship- 
wreck, and he traced the cause of this 
failure back to the place where all the 
most serious failures of life belong—to 
the lack of adequate motive. Men were 
not willing to exert themselves or to 
make the sacrifice that was required. 

Here is the great opportunity of the 
Christian church, for in the gospel of the 
God of love we command the supreme 
motive and can supply the power which 
science alone can never furnish. When 
I realize that the poor feliow who is 
dying of consumption in the back room 
of some dark tenement is my brother, 
that the young girl who has gone on the 
street to earn her living because some 
man deceived her is my sister; when we 
all realize our spiritual relationship to the 
men and women who are the victims of 
social injustice and economic wrong, 
we shall set about righting their wrongs 
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with a vigor and enthusiasm which in 
the long run will be bound to tell. Who 
is to do it if we do not? Who is in so 
good a position to do it if they would? 

And this brings me to the third of the 
three advantages which fit the church 
for leadership. I mean its freedom from 
conflicting interests. There is no insti- 
tution which is so well fitted as the 
Christian church to take the lead in the 
betterment of society, because there is 
no other institution which exists exclu- 
sively for the promotion of Christ- 
likeness. 

Here again I am anxious not to be 
misunderstood. I realize as well as 
anyone the imperfection of the church. 
Organization in any form has its diffi- 
culties and its dangers. The mere work 
of running the machine absorbs so much 
of our energy that the strength and time 
that ought to go to higher and more 
important things are wasted. That 
which was meant to be a means tends to 
become an end, and before we know it 
the 
servant has become our master. 

But while this is true of the church, 
as of every other institution, it is less 
true of the church than of other institu- 
tions, for the simple reason that by its 
very constitution the church is brought 
continually face to face with the moral 
and spiritual ideals of Jesus Christ. 
Other institutions may make splendid 
contributions to the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of God, and, thank God, they 
are making them. But, after all, they 
are incidental to the main purpose for 
which they exist. The newspaper must 
make money for its stockholders, and the 
editor is only in part free. The teacher 
has the whole field of human knowledge 


institution which should be our 


to cultivate, and what he has to contrib- 
ute of moral and spiritual inspiration 
is by the way. But the Christian min- 
ister exists for the single purpose of 
making real to men the purpose of God 
for the salvation of the world. There is 
no other task which is laid upon him 
and no other obligation to which he is 
committed than this, and if he fail here 
his failure is of all failures the most 
inexcusable. 

This brings me to my second and last 
proposition, that it is the duty of the 
church—and that means of us who are 
its members—to use this great oppor- 
tunity to the full. 

You will notice that I have put this 
statement in a personal form. When we 
are talking of opportunity we can speak 
in the abstract, but duty is always an 
individual matter. It comes home to 
the conscience of some specific man or 
woman. The duty of the church means 
your duty and mine. 

Let us analyze this duty more in de- 
tail and see what it is like.. As I see it, 
it has two phases. It is, in the first 
place, a duty of vision, and, in the second 
place, a duty of action. There is some- 
thing for us to see and something for us 
to do. 

First of all, there is something for us 
tosee. I put this first because it is most 
important. Our first business as minis- 
ters is to have an ideal. If we do not 
know what we want to do, it will be 
hopeless for us to try to do it. 

When I was coming over the Cana- 
dian Pacific last year I passed through the 
wonderful horseshoe tunnels just beyond 
Mount Stephen. The railroad turns 
into the mountain and there curves com- 
pletely around, descending all the time 
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until it emerges far below the place 
where it entered. Crossing the valley 
to the other side, it repeats the same 
operation and thus transforms a grade 
which had been so heavy that it required 
four engines to move a train in safety 
into one which is practicable with a 
single engine. 

These tunnels are one of the great 
engineering feats of the continent, and I 
was interested to know how they were 
built. It seems that the engineer had 
planned his route so carefully that two 
sets of workmen beginning at opposite 
ends of the tunnel had met in the center 
scarcely an inch apart. ‘And the in- 
teresting thing about it,” said my in- 
formant, “‘is the fact that the engineer 
made the plans of the tunnel while he was 
still on the plains.” 

But who set the engineer to work? 
Who took him from his office in the city 
and brought him to the mountains and 
said: ‘Here is your problem; solve it” ? 
That was a man of a different type— 
the idealist who first saw Vancouver and 
Montreal as parts of a single railway 
system and refused to believe in the 
existence of any obstacle strong enough 
to keep them permanently apart. 

In our work of social reconstruction 
we need engineers to plan in detail the 
lines along which the train of progress is 
to move. And it is impossible to value 
their work too highly. But engineers 
alone, however complete their mastery 
of social mechanics, will never bring in 
the kingdom of God. There must be 
someone first to see where the train needs 
to go and to inspire others with his faith 
that the desired goal can be reached. 
That is the office of the minister of reli- 
gion. He may not know in detail how 


the obstacles are to be overcome that 
keep us from the promised land, but he 
must know where the land lies and what 
it has to offer. He is the prospector 
who points the way for those who are to 
follow, and his first duty is to see straight. 

But it is not enough to see. We must 
act upon what we see. And this brings 
me to the second of our duties as min- 
isters, which is application. As Chris- 
tians we are responsible for making the 
church the most effective instrument 
possible for accomplishing the great 
work which is given it to do. There is 
material here for a book in itself. Let 
me, in closing, simply touch on two or 
three points which lie on the surface. 

We saw that the church as a religious 
institution exists for three purposes: 
worship, religious instruction, and in- 
spiration. How far is it realizing its 
ideal in this threefold respect ? 

Take worship. If what we have been 
saying is true, this is the supreme func- 
tion of the Christian church. The 
church exists to make God real to the 
consciousness of man. And when I say 
God I mean the Christian God, the 
Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. If Christianity is true, then 
God is not only the most real but the 
most glorious and significant of facts, 
and the purpose of our gathering in 
church Sunday by Sunday is that we 
may realize afresh the infinite resources 
of inspiration and strength which this 
great fact puts at our command and go 
out solemnized, comforted, but above 
all, consecrated to the work to which 
we were called through Christ. 

But if this is our purpose in going to 
church, everything that we do in church 
ought to contribute to this purpose. 
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From the opening prelude to the bene- 
diction, every word that is spoken and 
every note that is sung ought to play its 
part in deepening our consciousness of 
God. Nothing ought to be permitted 
in the service that is merely formal or 
conventional, nothing that is shallow or 
insincere, nothing that is a hindrance 
rather than a help to faith. 

And yet, how hard it is to realize this 
ideal in practice! How much that we 
do in church is haphazard and unre- 
lated! How easy it is for the minister 
to concentrate his attention upon the 
sermon and let the earlier parts of the 
service degenerate into a mere routine! 
How easy to be content with the forms 
that have come down to us from the 
past in hymn and liturgy and prayer 
without making our own the living faith 
of which they were the expression and 
which must vitalize every new use we 
make of them if they are really to result 
in a more vivid consciousness of God! 
Above all, how few of us feel our respon- 
sibility for the creation of those new 
forms of worship which shall express in 
dignified and fitting language the dis- 
covery of God’s power and activity in the 
social movements of our time which is so 
characteristic a feature of present-day 
Christianity! More than by its ser- 
mons, an age is known by its hymns and 
by its prayers. It is an encouraging 
sign of the times that the new forms are 
beginning to appear. May we not hope 
that such prayers as Professor Rauschen- 
busch’s “‘ Prayers of the Social Awaken- 
ing,’”* and such hymns as have recently 
been gathered by Mrs. Mussey in the 
Survey,? are prophetic of many more to 
follow—prayers and hymns no less con- 


* Pilgrim Press, Chicago, 1909. 


scious of God’s presence and glory than 
the greatest of the hymns of the past, 
but differing from them in the fact that 
they find God at work here and now and 
revive the old prophetic hope, too long 
forgotten, of a day when God’s will shall 
be done on earth ? 

Or take the second of the three func- 
tions I have referred to—religious teach- 
ing. How far is the church realizing 
the ideal here? Protestantism, as we 
all know, has always emphasized the 
teaching function of the minister. It 
stands for a faith that is intelligent and 
robust and believes that such faith is the 
birthright of every Christian believer. 

Yet, as one who has been for many 
years a teacher, dealing with young men 
coming from all over the country, 
nothing has impressed me more than the 
lack of thorough grounding in the essen- 
tials of Christianity. Men come to the 
seminary who have been brought up in 
Christian homes, who have studied in 
Christian colleges, who have been mem- 
bers of the Christian church all their 
lives, and yet who know little of the 
Bible, who are ignorant of the history 
of Christianity and of the government 
of the church, and, above all, who know 
nothing of theology. 

There are many reasons for this. In 
part it is due to the change in our habits 
of life which has altered the relation 
between home and church and school. 
In part it is the result of the change in 
educational method which has substi- 
tuted freedom of choice for the older 
disciplinary curriculum. Above all, it 
is due to the change in the angle of vision 
to which reference was made in the open- 
ing chapter, the loss of the old view- 
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point before the new has come to take 
its place. But, whatever the cause, the 
fact remains that there are multitudes 
of people in our churches who cannot 
give an intelligent reason for their faith 
—indeed, who have never given serious 
thought to the ultimate questions with 
which faith is concerned. 

Here is our opportunity as Christian 
ministers. It is with the ultimate reali- 
ties that we have to do. It is our busi- 
ness to teach men what they most need 
to know about God and the soul, sin and 
salvation, duty and destiny—the great 
questions which sleep in the soul of man 
until some crisis calls them to the light. 

But to do this effectively we must do 
it deliberately and intelligently. We 
cannot be content with an occasional 
sermon. We must make our entire 
ministry one of teaching, and that means 
we must begin by teaching ourselves. 
We must live day by day with the great 
themes. We must know what is being 
written about them by the great think- 
ers; we must test what we have read 
and thought by the life-problems of the 
men and women we touch, and we must 
pass on what we have so learned and 
tested to all whom we can reach. How 
this is to be done in detail I cannot say. 
It is a complex problem varying accord- 
ing to the different conditions, and each 
man must solve it for himself. But the 
ideal is one that should be common to 
us all, namely, to make an intelligent 
acquaintance with the great essentials 
of our Christian faith an integral part 
of the intellectual equipment of every 
Christian. 

What a difference it would make in 
our preaching if we could take for 
granted such acquaintance on the part 


of our congregations! With what assur- 
ance we should preach the great themes, 
the themes that we so often pass over 
now for fear that they will not interest 
the people! We should have no fear 
then of doctrinal preaching, for we 
should know that there is nothing in the 
world to which men will respond so 
quickly as doctrine, provided the doc- 
trine preached has been warmed by the 
fire of experience; for doctrine is only 
another name for truth, and truth is 
what enlightens and guides and inspires. 

And how is it with the third of the 
great functions of the church—inspira- 
tion? Must we not confess failure here ? 
When we bring our ministry to its prac- 
tical test in consecrated lives—lives, I 
mean, spent in devotion to the great 
common causes through which human 
brotherhood is realized—are we not 
more than ever convinced of the gap 
between our ideal and our accomplish- 
ment ? 

This failure is due not simply to the 
fact that as preachers we have not pre- 
sented the claims of the gospel in suffi- 
ciently persuasive and compelling terms; 
it is due also, perhaps even more, to the 
fact that we have not been able to utilize 
effectively the energy we have released. 
There are people who cannot teach a 
Sunday-school class or talk in prayer- 
meeting, and yet who would like to do 
something for Jesus Christ. But many 
of our churches are so imperfectly organ- 
ized that there is no way of making use 
of their services. There is an unex- 
pended balance of power in the church, 
of which we are not making full use. 
What we need to do is to divert this 
power into the proper channels, to estab- 
lish such points of contact between our 
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churches and the agencies which are 
engaged in moral and social reform that 
they can draw on us for the recruits they 
need, and to create such a sentiment in 
the church that service so rendered shall 
be recognized and honored as being as 
truly church service as preaching or 
praying. 

But it is not only that we are not 
doing the things we ought to do: we are 
wasting our energy in things that are 
unimportant; we are expending in com- 
petition among Christians the power that 
we ought to be using in the attack upon 
the intrenched evils of society. 

I spend my summers in a New Eng- 
land village whose united resources 
would be just sufficient to maintain one 
strong church, but we have three, each 
competing with its neighbors for the 
support of the community. In many 
other villages no larger you can find four 
or five, while not far away there are 
great reaches of untouched territory 
where the gospel is never preached. 
How can we expect people to believe 
that the church is in earnest when we 
waste our resources as we do? 

That is why church unity is so im- 
portant. It is important for practical 
reasons, because without it we cannot 
provide adequate openings for the ener- 
gies of our strongest men and our most 
devoted women. We cannot grapple 
as efficiently as we might and as we 
ought with the great common evils 
which are all about us. But it is even 
more important in its bearing upon our 
ideals, for without it we cannot make the 
church what it was meant to be—the 
body of Christ, the organ for the expres- 
sion of his Spirit in the world. 

How is this ideal to be realized? 


What can we do to make the church 
what in our heart of hearts we know it 
ought to be? There are two possible 
things we can do. We can meet and 
discuss the things on which we differ, 
and we can go out and work for things 
on which we agree. Both are useful, 
but the second promises quicker and 
more lasting results. 

In recent years there have been held a 
number of conferences upon church 
unity, but thus far they have accom- 
plished little because they have all run 
against the initial difficulty of which we 
spoke at the outset—the fundamental 
difference in the conception of the church 
itself. 

Yet all the while the cause of unity 
has been making progress. Why? Be- 
cause Christians have been forming the 
habit of working together. You cannot 
work with a man without understand- 
ing him better, and you cannot under- 
stand him better without liking him — 
better, and when you understand a 
man and like him you are willing to live 
with him. 

We have an example of what may be 
done on the foreign field. Here the 
pressure of a common need is bringing 
Christians together, and their practical 
co-operation is bringing forth new forms 
of organization adapted to express and 
to further this common purpose. The 
secretaries of the foreign missionary so- 
cieties meet every year for conference, 
fields of labor are mapped out, and plans 
talked over. In China alone there are 
six union theological seminaries, while 
most recently the Edinburgh Conference 
gave splendid illustration of what we 
may call the ecumenical Christian con- 
sciousness. 
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The example set abroad is being fol- 
lowed at home. Here, too, the churches 
are coming together to study the com- 
mon problems which face us all alike, 
and this growing consciousness of unity 
is finding official expression in such 
bodies as the Federations of Churches 
local and national, and the Home Mis- 
sions Council. 

But, after all, this is only the begin- 
ning. When we have covered the field 
and mobilized our forces the question 
will still remain: What are we to do 
with them? What good will it do to 
unify our organizations unless we can 
direct the forces we command into chan- 
nels of useful and efficient service? 
What is the use of having a strong church 
unless it becomes in fact what we have 
seen it ought to be—the leader in the 
great moral and spiritual revival of 
which we have been speaking ? 

And so I come back to that with 
which I began—the ideal. The church 
will be what it ought to be when enough 


people see what it ought to be and want 
what they see. 

It is the preacher’s business to make 
men see. Preaching is the impartation 
of truth by personal contact, however 
brought about. It is such a presenta- 
tion of the ideal as shall commend itself 
to the heart and lay hold upon the will, 
such a presentation as shall make God 
so real a fact to the consciousness of man 
that his soul shall be lifted up in wor- 
ship; but, at the same time, such a pres- 
entation as shall make God’s loving 
purpose for all mankind so clear that 
worship shall inevitably bear fruit in 
service. Preaching, in a word, is such a 
presentation of the gospel as shall 
make Christian doctors, Christian law- 
yers, Christian teachers, Christian 
statesmen, Christian philanthropists, 
Christian workmen, Christian fathers 
and mothers, and so at last a com- 
pletely Christianized society. This is 
the minister’s work, and there is no 
greater. 


THE MINISTER’S LIBRARY 


GEORGE S. DUNCAN, PH.D. 
Washington, D.C. 


“Tn your study you will, of course, take 
advantage of the best that scholarship can 
offer you in the interpretation of the Word. 
Before preaching upon any passage you will 
make the most patient inquisition, and 
under the guidance of acknowledged masters 
you will seek to realize the precise conditionS 
in which the words were born.”—JOwETT, 
The Preacher, His Life and Work (1912), 
p. 122. 


The minister’s library is his chest of 
tools. How very essential tools are! 
Every worker, mental or manual, must 
have them. Tools must be up to date. 
They should represent the best that can 
be procured, and should embody every 
modern improvement. A man working 
with antiquated tools will be behind the 
times, and his work can hardly be in 
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great demand. His success will be badly 
impaired. So. the farmer wishes the 
most improved plow, the carpenter, the 
best saw, and the physician, the most 
perfect instrument. We may lay it 
down as an axiom that everywhere the 
worker should have the latest tools, be- 
cause they are usually the best. They 
embody all the good qualities of their 
predecessors plus something else which 
makes them superior. 

In the ministry a contrary opinion has 
often prevailed. Here there has been 
many times a feeling that the oldest tools 
are the best. So we hear a good deal in 
certain quarters about the duty of being 
loyal to the old Bible, the old commen- 
tary, and above all to the old theology. 
This devotion to, and use of, old tools 
have even been sometimes regarded as a 
synonym for orthodoxy. This attitude 
seems strange in view of the exactly op- 
posite feeling which prevails in other de- 
partments of activity. How can we 
account for this anomaly? There are 
several reasons. 

There is much intellectual indolence 
in the ministry. Clergymen do not 
generally do the broad, deep, and com- 
prehensive thinking which characterizes 
workers in other professions. Subjects 
are touched with the little finger but not 
with both hands. There is much circu- 
lar but too little onward thinking. 
Clergymen have not the scientific spirit, 
fearlessly searching for truth, unbiased 
by tradition, untrammeled by precon- 
ception, and unprejudiced by denomina- 
tion. We speak of broad, high, and low 
churchmen, but what we above all need 
is deep churchmen. This ministerial 
mental lethargy finds no need for fresh 


* The Continent, November 28, 1912, p. 1677. 


investigation with the aid of the best 
tools but prefers to rest contented with 
the results of older workers. It is said 
man is governed by every motive except 
reason. This is certainly too often true 
of the clergyman. A writer in the Con- 
tinent® characterized “the fault of most 
preaching to be the smallness of the 
thinking area in which it is conceived.” 

Another reason for the minister’s use 
of old tools comes from the congregation. 
Some of these are sound asleep intellec- 
tually, and so demand little brain ac- 
tivity from the preacher. Indeed if he 
sometimes brings forth some new treasure 
from the mine of divine truth, a vener- 
able creed or confession, made in the 
infancy of biblical learning, is at once 
brandished in his face, and he is accused 
of heterodoxy. The minister has thus 
no spur to incite him to be a reader, 
student, and thinker. This seems to 
have been the condition of affairs in the 
synagogues of Christ’s time. The people 
said, “the old is better” (Luke 5:39). 
They delighted in the traditional exege- 
sis and doctrines of the rabbis; but the 
new interpretation and the new theology 
of Jesus Christ they bitterly opposed, 
and finally nailed him to the cross as a 
martyr to new ideas. 

Again, the minister has often very 
little time for study. He has such a. 
round of teas, dinners, receptions, fu- 
nerals, weddings, prayer-meetings, and 
other gatherings, not to mention the 
calls from all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, that he has little oppor- 
tunity to use tools of any kind. He thus 
has no desire to buy new tools which 
would only lie unused and rusty in his 
chest. The question of time is a 
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most serious one. How can a minister 
get time for his study and yet not 
neglect the necessary demands made 
upon him? 

The abominable methods of many 
theological schools are responsible for the 
minister’s intellectual inactivity. These 
divinity halls have often fostered mental 
stagnation. Everything ready-made has 
been furnished the student. He has 
been a passive receptacle into which pro- 
fessors have poured so much exegesis, 
doctrine, homiletics, criticism, and 
church history, never to be modified by 
the progress in scholarly investigation. 
Antiquated textbooks have been used, 
and pupils have not been introduced to 
the greatest books in the different dis- 
ciplines. In any other graduate schools, 


’ such vicious methods would not for a 


moment be tolerated. The graduate 
students in mathematics, physics, bot- 
any, astronomy, philology, and history 
are trained to do original research work 
with the help of the very best tools. It 
is unfortunate that so many theological 
seminaries are not connected with uni- 
versities. Dr. H. S. Nash has well said: 
“The theological seminary, as a place 
isolated and detached, must be aban- 
doned. Theology, the study of the most 
sacred things, must think out its system 
in close communion with the vigorous 
and tumultuous mental life of the modern 
world.’ 

A false reliance upon the Holy Spirit 
leads some to neglect the best tools. 
There are those who think that by re- 
maining largely intellectually passive, 
they will be led by the Holy Spirit into 


all truth. They find little use in study. 
To them tools have small value. Surely 
this is a mistaken view of the work of the 
Holy Spirit. He co-operates with us but 
does not supersede or suppress our own 
efforts. Only earnest, faithful study 
with the best available tools, plus the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, will lead the 
investigator into the exact mind of the 
Bible writer. 

Another reason for not using new tools 
is the natural conservatism of the human 
mind. It is often difficult to change or 
modify an idea once lodged in the human 
mind. This is especially so in theology, 
but it is also true in other departments of 
knowledge. Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick says: 
“Luther denounced Copernicus as an 
arrogant foe who wrote in defiance of 
Scripture, and Melanchthon urged the 
suppression of such mischievous doc- 
trines by the secular power.’? John 
Wesley,3 who died in 1791, refused to 
accept the Copernican astronomy on the 
ground that it contradicted Scripture. 
Such a spirit can hardly inspire one to 
use new tools calculated to change ideas 
which the mind fondly cherishes. These 
are the main reasons why so many clergy- 
men have such old tools in their chests. 
Some ministers’ libraries are little more 
than junkshops full of old iron fit for the 
scrap heap. 

We have not considered the money 
question as a reason for not having new 
tools in the chest. The census of 1906 
shows that the average yearly salary of 
clergymen, in the continental United 
States, was $663. This would not allow 
much for buying books. But the poorest- 


t Nash, History of Higher Criticism of the New Testament (1906), p. 98. 


2 Kirkpatrick, Higher Criticism (1912), p. 18. 


3 McGiffert, Protestant Thought before Kant (1911), p. 173. 
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paid minister does buy books, some- 
times too many books of an inferior 
quality. Everyone needs good judg- 
ment in book-buying, and should: allow 
none but books of prime scholarly quality 
to come to his chest. Happily some of 
the most important books can be pur- 
chased on the instalment plan. Even 
the minister who can hardly afford to 
buy any books has usually access to 
some good library where some of the best 
theological books can be found. 

In more recent years enormous prog- 
ress has been made in every department 
of thought upon which theology is based. 
Higher criticism, lower criticism, exege- 
sis, anthropology, archaeology, philoso- 
phy, psychology, sociology, the physical 
and biological sciences have all con- 
tributed much new knowledge demand- 
ing a reconstruction of all the older 
theology. Dean Hodges says: 


Religion cannot be confined within a sys- 
tem, and cannot be restrained by any church 
or creed. It possesses the irresistible dy- 
namic of growth. Periodically in the course 
of history it has been thought to be com- 
pleted. Now, say the ecclesiastics, we have 
a perfect church; now, say the scholastics, 
we have a complete formula of truth. But 
always a new generation makes these great 
claims ridiculous. Religion will develop, in 
spite of all opposition of conservatives, and 
of all errors of radicals. It has changed, and 
is changing, and will change. The process 
calls for no apology, and requires no defense 
of indefensible positions. It is not a retreat 
but an advance. It is a part of the ever- 
lasting vitality of religion." 


We thus see then that all the tools of 
the minister should be up to date. We 
cannot use any longer the old Bible but 


1 Atlantic Monthly, CIX, 380. 


the new Bible embodying the learning of 
great textual scholars like Tischendorf, 
Westcott, Hort, Wellhausen, Cornill, 
Kittel, and others. The higher criticism 
has given an accurate conception of the 
literary structure of the Scriptures, 
thereby making them far more intelli- 
gible. Venerated versions like that of 
King James must give place to much 
more accurate revised translations. The 
lexicons and grammars of the past have 
all been supplanted by those of more 
recent date. The older commentaries 
were rather diffuse and dogmatic, and, 
judged by our time, rest upon a scholar- 
ship which is immature. The modern 
commentary is brief and historical. It 
embodies the best results of exact 
scholarship. The biblical dictionaries of 
scholars like Kitts, Eadie, and Smith, 
were excellent for their time and have 
exerted a great influence, but the march 
of biblical learning has rendered all these 
works antiquated, and made it impera- 
tively necessary to have dictionaries em- 
bodying the latest knowledge. The 
older systems of theology are gradually 
being replaced by Christian doctrine 
where the teachings of Christ receive due 
emphasis. Biblical theology is also 
coming to the front. It is based on a 
scholarly historic study of the various 
religious ideas of the biblical writers in 
chronological order. 

We have thus far surveyed the main 
reasons why so many ministers use old 
tools to the neglect of more recent ones. 
It has been shown that this tendency is 
untenable when viewed in the light of 
present-day biblical learning. Every 
minister must use the best tools if he is 
to be a competent craftsman, “thor- 
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oughly furnished unto all good works.” 
A list is here given of the more essential 
tools deserving a place in every well- 
furnished chest. The titles may prove 
helpful in the formation of a working 
library for the minister. No books are 
given in general literature, such as his- 
tory, biography, poetry, essays, fiction, 
philosophy, psychology, science, and 
art, as these can usually be found in any 
good library. 


ITl. 


Original Texts: 

a) Old Testament: Kittel. 

b) New Testament: Westcott and 
Hort, Tischendorf, Nestle. 


. Grammars: 


a) Hebrew: Gesenius*, Harper, 
Davidson. 

b) New Testament Greek: Moul- 
ton?, Robertson’. 

Syntax: 

a) Hebrew: Harper, Davidson, 
Miller. 

b) New Testament Greek: Bur- 
ton. 


. Lexicons: 


a) Hebrew: Brown. 
b) New Testament Greek: 
Thayer. 


. Concordance: 


a) Young, Strong. 


. Quotations in New Testament: 


a) Toy. 


. Commentaries: 


a) International Critical. 

b) Bible for Home and School. 
c) Century. 

d) Westminster. 

e) Cambridge Bible. 

f) Expositor’s Bible. 

g) Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
hk) Dummelow (1 vol.). 


. Bible Dictionaries: 


a) Hastings (5 vols.). 
b) Encyclopaedia Biblica (4 vols.). 


c) Hastings (1 vol.). 
d) Standard (1 vol.). 


. Introduction: 


a) Old Testament: Driver?, Cor- 
nill, Gray, Moore. 

b) New Testament: Moffat, Jii- 
licher, Peake, Bacon, Allen, 
and Grensted. 


. Cahon and Text: 


a) Ryle: Canon of Old Testa- 
ment. 

b) Wildeboer: Canon of Old Tes- 
tament. 

c) Buhl: Canon and Text of Old 
Testament. 

d) Scrivener: Criticism of New 
Testament‘. 

e) Souter: Canon and Text of 
New Testament. 

f) Westcott and Hort: New Tes- 
tament in Greek. Introduc- 
tion. 

g) Vincent: Textual Criticism of 
New Testament. 


. Versions: 


a) Greek: Septuagint. 
b) Latin: Vulgate. 
c) English: AV, RV. 


. Harmony of Gospels. 


a) Stevens and Burton. 


. Encyclopedias: 


a) The New Schaff-Herzog (1912) 
b) Britannica (1912). 


. Biblical Theology: 


a) Old Testament: Davidson, 
Bennet, Schultz. 

b) New Testament: Stevens, 
Adeny, Gould. 


. Prophecy: 


a) Old Testament: Davidson, W. 
R. Smith?. 
b) Messianic: Briggs. 


. Christian Theology: 


a) W. A. Brown, W. N. Clarke, 
W. Gladden. 


. Apologetics: 


a) Bruce, Garvie. 
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XVIII. History: 


a) Israel: Wellhausen, Kent, H. 
P. Smith, Wade. 

b) Egypt: Breasted. 

c) Babylonia and Assyria: 
Rogers. 

d) Palestine and Syria: Paton. 

e) New Testament Times: 
Mathews, Riggs, Schiirer. 

f) Apostolic Age: McGiffert, 
Bartlet, Ropes. 

g) Church: Fisher, Newman, 
Miller. 

h) Reformation: Lindsay. 

4) Doctrine: Fisher, Harnack. 

j) Creeds and Confessions: Cur- 
tis. 

k) Warfare of Science with The- 
ology: A. D. White. 


. Archaeology: 


a) Bliss: Development of Pales- 
tine Exploration. 

b) Driver: Modern Research Illus- 
trating Bible. 

c) Hogarth: Authority and Ar- 
chaeology. 

d) Delitzsch: Babel and Bible. 

e) Price: Monuments and Old 
Testament. 

f) Jeremias: Old Testament in 
Light of Ancient East. 

g) Hilprecht: Explorations in 
Bible Lands. 

h) Rogers: Cuneiform Parallels 
to Old Testament. 

4) Breasted: Ancient Records of 
Egypt. 

j) Duncan: Exploration of 
Egypt and Old Testament. 


. Geography: 


a) G. A. Smith: Historical Geog- 
raphy. 

b) Kent: Biblical Geography and 
History. . 

c) Baedeker: Palestine and Syria 
(1913). 

d) Kent and Madsen: Historical 
Maps of Bible Lands. 


XXII. 


History of Religion: 

a) Paton: Early Religion of Is- 
rael. 

b) Marti: Religion of Old Testa- 
ment. 

c) W.R. Smith: Religion of Sem- 
ites?. 

d) Erman: Egyptian Religion. 

é) Jastrow: Religion of Babylo- 
nia and Assyria. 

f) Jevons: Introduction to His- 
tory of Religion. 

g) Moore: History of Religions. 

h) Menzies: History of Religion. 

4) Hastings: Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics. 


XXII. Sociology: 


XXIV. 


a) General works discussing na- 
ture, method, purpose, and 
scope. 

b) Special works dealing with so- 
cial evil, intemperance, hous- 
ing, charity, poverty, gam- 
bling, heredity, eugenics, wages, 
etc. 


. Missions: 


a) General works discussing na- 
ture, method, purpose, and 
scope. 

6) Special works treating mission- 
ary work in various lands. 

c) Biographies of master-mission- 
aries. 

Social Aspects of Christianity: 

a) Mathews: Gospel and Modern 
Man. 

b) Mathews: Social Teaching of 
Jesus. 

c) Mathews: Church and Chan- 
ging Order. 

d) Rauschenbusch: Christianity 
and Social Crisis. 

e) Rauschenbusch: _Christiani- 
zing Social Order. 

f) Peabody: Jesus Christ and 
Social Question. 

g) King: Moral and Religious 
Challenge of Our Times. 
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h) Cunningham: Christianity and 
Social Questions. 

4) Nash: Genesis of Social Con- 
science. 

j) Vaughn: Socialism from Chris- 
tian Standpoint. 

k) Montgomery: Christ’s Social 
Remedies. 

1) Taylor: Religion in Social Ac- 
tion. 


XXV. The Sunday School: 


a) Burton and Mathews: Prin- 
ciples and Ideals for Sunday 
School. 

b) Cope: Efficiency in the Sun- 
day School. 

c) Mead: Modern Methods in 
Sunday School Work. 

d) Trumbull: Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday School. 

e) Trumbull: Model Superintend- 
ent. 

f) Harker: Work of the Sunday 
School. 

g) Harker: Housing the Sunday 
School. 

h) Murray: Primary Depart- 
ment. 

i) Wells: Sunday School Essen- 
tials. 

j) Hazard: Home Classes and 
Home Department. 

k) Lawrence: How to Conduct a 
Sunday School. 

1) Brumbaugh: Making a 
Teacher. 

m) Hartshorne: Worship in Sun- 
day School. 

n) Meyer: The Graded Sunday 
School. 

0) Weigle: Pupil and Teacher. 

p) Wenner: Religious Education 
and the Public School. 


XXVI. Preaching: 


a) The Yale Lectures by H. W. 
Beecher, 3 vols. (1872-74), and 
by J. H. Jowett (1912). 


XXVII. Psychotherapy: 

a) Weaver: Mind and Health. 

b) Worcester, McComb, and Co- 
riat: Religion and Medicine. 

c) MacDonald: Mind, Religion 
and Health. 

XXVIII. Bible and Modern Scholarship: 

a) Duff: History of Old Testa- 
ment Criticism. 

6) Conybeare: History of New 
Testament Criticism. 

c) Cheyne: Founders of Old Tes- 
tament Criticism. 

d) Nash: Higher Criticism of 
New Testament. 

e) W. R. Smith: Old Testament 
in Jewish Church. 

f) Briggs: Biblical Study. 

g) Peake: Biblical Study. 

h) Judan: Biblical Criticism and 
Modern Thought. 

i) G. A. Smith: Modern Criti- 
cism and Preaching of Old 
Testament. 

j) Driver and Kirkpatrick: 
Higher Criticism. 

k) McFadyen: Old Testament 
Criticism and Christian 


Church. 

2) Bennett and Adeny: Biblical 
Criticism. 

m) Eiselen: Christian View of Old 
Testament. 

n) Gilbert: The Interpretation of 
the Bible. 


XXIX. Biblical and Theological Journals: 
a) Biblical World. 
b) American Journal of Theol- 
ogy. 

In the foregoing list no sermons, ser- 
mon outlines, or homiletical works have 
been mentioned. The use of such books 
is to be avoided. They tend to weaken 
the power of investigation, and above all 
they keep the minister from the rich sug- 
gestive trains of thought that can come 
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from a careful study of the Bible with 
the help of the best scholarly tools. 
Professor S. R. Driver has well said: 


The foundation of all true biblical study 
consists in a first-hand knowledge of the 
Bible itself, to be obtained, wherever pos- 
sible, by a training in sound and scientific 
methods of philology and exegesis. Nothing 


can supersede an acquaintance, as intimate 
as it can be made, with the original lan- 
guages of the Bible; it is that knowledge 
which brings us as nearly face to face as is 
possible with the original writers, and 
enables us to perceive many links of con- 
nexion and shades of meaning, which can 
with difficulty, if at all, be brought home to 
us by a translation." 


THE PERSONAL RELIGION OF JESUS 


ALBERT G. LAWSON, D.D. 


Jamaica, New York 


This is the day of inquiry. We dig up 
creeds to reach the sources of dogma, bit- 
ing the thumb of authority as we dig. 
Can the real, the true, be found ? 

Two problems face us: Given a host 
of spiritual facts and truths far above our 
senses, and given a spirit at zero, now 
bring this spiritual world within the rim 
of my human spirit; that is, make the 
true about and above me truth and ex- 
perience in me. Again, a young Jew, a 
worker in wood, a man of one book, the 
Hebrew writings, creates a body of re- 
ligious truth assailed for centuries by 
fierce criticism which today, more clearly 
than ever, is showing itself to be the one 
universal religion. How did he get his 
religion? Who gave him his authority ? 
What was his own faith ? 

Man, “incurably religious,” is born to 
worship as the sparks fly upward; Jesus, 
the religious man, is the center of human 
history; religion is a life in right relation 


2 Driver, Higher Criticism? (1912), p. 58. 


with God. In this right relation Jesus 
lives from Nazareth to Olivet, his great 
gift his life, its inner fountain his own re- 
ligious experience. For self-conscious 
personality he is Master; as sure of his 
own unity as he is of the unity of God, 
his religion is his own, no man is echoed 
or held for a word. 

The boy, father to the man, with re- 
ligious fervor says, “I must be in my 
Father’s house”; the man with mature 
purpose, in his baptism, says, “Thus it 
becomes us to fulfil all righteousness.” 
Religion his life-blood, goodness clothes 
him as naturally as his seamless coat. To 
pray, to eat, to do good, to undo evil 
natural for each act is the one thing to 
do. “Would ye also go away?” to the 
Twelve; ‘Could ye not watch with me 
one hour ?”’ when the three lay in stupor 
as he lay in agony, are cries of deep 
human need. When legalism and super- 
stition bind Israel in a worse than Roman 
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bondage, his faith is clear as a child’s who 
fasts, prays, worships, visits the sick, 
eats with rich or poor, preaches, teaches, 
and works in the simplest way possible. 
Natural and spiritual never separate en- 
tities to him, common things open 
heaven’s door, the familiar is the divine, 
the ordinary the act of God in his reli- 
gion. To be unnatural, unreal, is im- 
possible with him; hence when scholars 
say, “The divine comedy soon passes 
into terrible tragedy,” or of Tuesday, in 
Passion Week, “The one calm and undis- 
turbed actor among all who took part in 
the tragic doings of that day,” they drag 
him down to the level of men who make 
believe they are what they know they 
are not. Jesus marvels, weeps, is sur- 
prised, begs human sympathy, and one 
word explains it all—it is genuine. No 
scorn equals his scorn for the hypocrite. 
“Do the truth,” says John, who saw 
Jesus live the truth among men. As 
faith’s leader he believes, as faith’s per- 
fecter he perfects himself. Hence “we 
may safely argue from his life to his 
faith,” for his religion is himself. When 
he can do no mighty work he “marvels,” 
says frankly, “I do not know,” “It is not 
for me to give,” and speaks truth. 

“Unite my heart to fear thy name,” 
“We know not how to pray as we ought,”’ 
are not applied to him; but when soul 
agony forces the cry, “What shall I 
say ?”’ the words of sinful desire that 
tempt him, which he dare not speak, 
John writes down. The kingdom of evil 
being as real to him as the kingdom of 
God, temptation is more real and a more 
fiery trial than to us. 

His religion is not theory but practice, 
not theology but truth, and truth not in 
ideas and ideals so much as in a helpful, 


matter-of-fact life. With him who went 
about doing good, ethics and religion are 
one, his service love and his love service, 
and ethical conduct the fruit of life, not 
life the fruit of ethical conduct. His 
works, notably those for the sinful, are 
open signs of soul throbs. To get best 
results we fix time, place, form, and often 
divorce religion from the ordinary; but 
he weds it to the common life, hence his 
religion, salt and light for the daily task, 
fits any time or place. With Matthew 
at the customs desk or with a widow at a 
funeral, with fishermen mending their 
nets or with a ruler praying for his child, 
with beggars at the roadside, with guests 
at a wedding or at the tables of the rich, 
his religion is a cup of blessing. Who 
can imagine contact with men where it 
would fail to do good? Is there a truer 
test for religion ? 

His religion is thorough! It reaches 
down to the minute deeds of a single 
hour, and dying he leaves nothing un- 
finished. His whole life, as his baptism, 
fulfils all righteousness, and going to the 
Father his righteousness becomes the 
Spirit’s sword. When God’s love and 
man’s sin converging bind him to the 
cross he manifests the paradox of plenty, 
for as the dying grain brings greater har- 
vest his lifting-up draws all men to him- 
self. ‘The permission of sin has cost 
God more than it has cost man,” says 
Dr. Shedd in his rugged theology, and he 
is right. That the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty, and more than the 
guilty, and often, in vicarious love, must 
suffer for the guilty, a great law of the 
universe, is the principle of the cross, for 
Jesus alone fulfils this high law of heaven 
and earth. When he dies the Roman 
yoke and the slave chain still gall men, 
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but the force that breaks both is his re- 
ligion. ‘Unto Ceasar his things and 
unto God the things of God.” Disciples 
remain true to that word and Gibbon 
writes on the decline and fall of Rome, 
Greece arises “with the New Testament 
in her hand,” and Lincoln sets free mil- 
lions of slaves. 

“Man of sorrows”’ is not the best title 
for him whose first glory sign is at a wed- 
ing, whose religion is joy—a note not 
struck as often as it ought to be—whose 
mind, stayed on God, is kept “in perfect 
peace,”’ for perfect peace is unruffled con- 
tent, unspeakable joy, one and the same 
at heart. His priestly prayer is “that 
they may have my joy made full in them- 
selves.” Who lives by every word of 
God, his meat to do the will of God, his 
passion for God equaled only by his joy 
in God, who lives to bring God to men 
and men to God, must have full joy. 
Jesus is our joy-bringer! Christianity’s 
stream of song cannot rise above its 
source, its springs are in him. “Add” 
to your faith is “choir on,” a musical 
term, for his religion, rich with the joy of 
a redeeming purpose, creates our ora- 
torios and so fills the soul that every new 
sacrifice is a new joy. In the olden time 
“when the burnt offering began, the song 
of Jehovah began also and the trum- 
pets.” In the fulness of time, in evil’s 
dread hour, Jesus, choirmaster in that 
upper room, sings on his way to the cross; 
facing death, he gives to his little flock 
his own peace, and blends into one the 
opposite elements of glory and shame. 

How radical his religion! With one 
God and one temple Israel had kept the 
purest faith, yet now religion oscillates 
between pharisees praying at street cor- 
ners and hermits seeking the wilderness; 


legalism and officialism stifle morality 
but load heavy burdens and curses on the 
poor; the house of prayer is a den of 
thieves, and the religious leaders are 
whited sepulchers. With what sharp 
contrast Jesus shows mercy to the sinful, 
counts such happy as are poor in spirit, 
the meek, and they that hunger after 
righteousness, shares with publicans and 
sinners his food, calls such to be his dis- 
ciples, and lays chief stress on motive and 
spirit! Independent of men and of insti- 
tutions, he rends the tangled mesh of tal- 
mudic tradition more swiftly than Sam- 
son broke his fetters. God-given insti- 
tutions are less than the men to whom he 
gives them; ceasing to bring good to men 
and men to God, he breaks them as Heze- 
kiah broke Moses’ brazen serpent. Lord 
of the Sabbath, greater than the Temple, 
above all priests or prophets, he is not 
self-dependent or self-satisfied as we use 
the terms. He, its spring and supply, 
shares the new life with every citizen of 
the kingdom. 

“With the people and for the people” 
mirrors his entire course. As they are 
being baptized he comes also: John to 
the wilderness, but Jesus to the city, and 
when, according to his custom, he wor- 
ships with the common people, our 
spiritual king wears no special dress. 
He chooses twelve plain men to be with 
him for prayer and work, calls them 
brethren, folds them in the shrine of 
heart confidence, fills them with his 
spirit, and lifts them out of provincial 
narrowness into world-wide vision and 
service. 

His social worship exalts three prin- 
ciples: God has first right to all we are, 
gives us first right to all he is, and his 
children must bless those who have 
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least, for he gives most to those who have 
most need. Jesus thinks in the concrete: 
the least truth is large that affects men— 
not goodness but the good man, not pov- 
erty but the poor man, not evil but the 
evil-doer moves him. Great moral lead- 
ers are not always what Jesus always 
was—gentle and tender. The heat of 
his love melts caste to whom a blind 
beggar’s need is broad enough to show 
God’s glory. ‘To the poor the gospel,” 
spoken twice, months apart, he lives, in 
the open, every day. His highest work 
begins the lowest down, in foundations 
laid among the lowly, far and away 
beneath the level of the so-called best 
society. “The minor moral needs meet 
in him,” for nothing is too small to be 
used in his service whose religion is 
simple that plain men may follow. 
Psychology and philosophy today 
urge the freedom of the moral agent and 
the immortality of the moral person— 
that the individual must have a knowl- 
edge of himself as a spiritual personality, 
that he must gain control of himself as a 
unit in society, and then give himself 
back as an organic part of the world’s life, 
since character is the sum of our choices; 
but all this is written large in Jesus’ 
religion. With intellect, emotions, and 
will the highest known, never moving 
out of harmony and always working at 
the flood, radical in speech but con- 
servative in action, his religion shows 
limitless might kept in perfect control 
and used only for unselfish ends. Mental 
and moral qualities balance each other; 
man’s strength and courage with woman’s 
purity and tenderness blend into unity 
in him. He calls himself “meek and 
 lowly’’—discredited virtues—never brave 
or manly, as we call him, yet he inspires 


the highest courage and manhood. The 
great crystal palace of his gifts and 
powers is filled with harmony. 

Prayer is a real test of the religious 
life. Here Jesusissupreme! Work and 
rest, joy and trial, the grind of daily toil, 
the growth of enmity, and all his experi- 
ences are sweetened with prayer. Three 
times he hears his Father speak, each 
linked with prayer as are two other signs 
of the Father’s favor. To know more of 
ourselves and not to know more of God 
brings fear and failure. We know the 
need of prayer; he knew also its luxury. 
The floodtide of popularity and the first 
of the ebb is sanctified by a night of 
prayer and in that night he is trans- 
figured. 

Recall the lines traced: Jesus’ reli- 
gion is as natural as it is real, as practical 
as it is intense, as-simple as it is supreme, 
as radical as it is strong, as self-sacrificing 
as it is holy, and as full of joy as it is of 
service, yet to show what it is does not 
explain how it is. Mystery will always 
surround Jesus’ person and work, for his 
religion “essentially intelligible in its 
manifest simplicity is yet essentially un- 
fathomable in its depth of meaning.” 
We should be Christ-centered; true, but 
where was Christ centered? Can we 


learn the hidings of his power? Reli- 


gious nature alone will not grow religious 
character; scribes and pharisees with 
the nature did not grow the ‘character. 
Men may have a religion of form, of sen- 
timent, of beauty, like Herod, who heard 
John gladly and did many things but 
took off John’s head at the whim of a 
dancing girl. Impulse, reason, art, aes- 
thetics are not good cornerstones for 
religion. 

Three forces shape his religion: the 
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Father, the Spirit, the Scriptures. Jesus 
loves the Old Testament; his delight in 
the law of Jehovah is great; he saturates 
his mind with its thought, wields it as 
his sword in temptation, and through his 
example leads men to live not by bread 
alone but by every word of God. The 
Spirit is the one living bond between the 
Father and himself. The Spirit has 
everything in him, hence the prince of 
this world has nothing. Born of the 
Spirit, led of the Spirit, filled with the 
Spirit, his works credited to the Spirit, 
he makes the Spirit the sole executor of 
his last will and testament. Horizontal 
religions with creeds and councils for 
support dissolve and die, but his vertical 
religion, born from above, lives and tri- 
umphs forever. Fruit is the high court 
of appeal for life but he perfects even the 
fruit of the Spirit. 

The Scriptures, the Spirit, the Father 
—but the greatest of these is the Father. 
To reveal God, first and last with him, at 
the center of his being, is the completest 
self-surrender. Hence his word, “If any 
man would come after me, let him deny 
himself,” teaches vastly more than self- 
denial. The order, first surrender en- 
tirely and unconditionally, then take up 
the cross in active service, and then fol- 
low him in sanctification, is illustrated in 
his word to the young ruler: “Sell every- 
thing, give to the poor, and then follow 
me.” To have religion we must have his 
principles. 

An only son should show the likeness 
of his father. “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father, “spoken first, not 
to Philip in the upper room, but on the 
highway at the height of the feast, to the 
crowd thronging to the temple, is not for 
dogma but an outburst of rich experi- 


ence. His eye single, his heart pure, he 
sees God face to face; all he is and all he 
does is born of what God is and does. 
“The Father worketh and I work,” “My 
meat is to do his will’’—such obedience 
rests on perfect trust and love. “Not 
my will but thine” is the word of living 
unity and communion. 

Communion with God does not begin 
at his baptism. In the eighteen silent 
years he finds himself and God also. 
The lad’s word, “My Father,” thought 
through, felt through, willed through, 
becomes part of his being. First things 
always first, on the Godward side of 
every question, some solved so quickly, 
later thought out in those earlier days, 
all he knows and all he is he fuses into 
one self-sacrificing purpose. “To seek 
and to save the lost, to do the will of 
God, to bear witness to the truth,” are 
one, not many, and that one is to make 
his Father known. Like the sun in its 
strength, this dominant purpose shines 
forth, and he measures all things by it, 
for in heaven, as on earth, a noble life is 
the fruit of a noble ideal. The higher 
moral quality is not self-reliance but its 
opposite—faith, the trusting implicitly 
in another. 

“Father” is the one name spoken 
when personal relations are concerned; 
in one record of three verses he says 
“Father” five times. “The Father is 
with me,” “I in him and he in me,” “I 
and my Father are one,”’ are not for theo- 
logical hair-splitting but the everyday 
joyous experiences of a soul rich toward 
God. Sure of his abode in the bosom of 
the Father when he says, “No one com- 
eth to the Father but by me, “his empha- 
sis is on one word; men without knowing 
Jesus find God in nature, music, science, 
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but no one comes to the Father without 
Jesus. Nicodemus and Cornelius know 
God but not the Father, the fulness of 
God, until Jesus is known. God is 
interpreted by fatherhood but father- 
hood is not fully known until the Son is 
born. The thought of God in those oft- 
used words, “My Father,” ruled every 
moment of his ministry. 

His religion may be shown in three 
words, “vision,” “passion,” “action.” 
He goes about doing good in our visible 
world but he lives and moves and has his 
being in the invisible world, for gravita- 
tion draws him up. He is not at his 
baptism ‘“‘a man catching a glimpse of a 
divine meaning half revealed, half con- 
cealed, but rather a human spirit at 
whose very center God creatively awak- 
ens a new consciousness.” Henceforth 
he looks into the face of the Father with 
unclouded vision and walks with him in 
soulful fellowship. “I know him be- 
cause I am from him and he sent me,” 
“No one knoweth the Son but the 
Father,” “I am not alone, the Father is 
with me,” “I do always those things 
which please him,” sweet experiences 
of an ingenuous spirit conscious that 
nothing can separate him from his 
Father’s love, flower forth in that high 
desire, “Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self, with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.” 

Unhindered vision of God, unfailing 
love for man, and unceasing fidelity to 
both give clear views, purest character, 
dauntless courage, and eternal fruitage. 
The burden-bearing love of God for the 
lost burns in him like an altar fire that 
cannot go out. To lead a sinful woman 
to his Father is more than to eat with 
his own band. Nor agony nor enmity 


could throw a shadow of doubt on the 
dial of his hope. “Himself from God he 
could not free.” The Father’s smile 
fails him only in one short hour, but his 
vision of the Father never fails, nor 
fades into the light of common day. 

Sharer with God and man, the true 
daysman tests his love to God by his love 
to man, how near he is to God by his 
nearness to man, and how much God is 
in him by the power for good he brings 
into the world. “A year of obscurity, a 
year of public favor, a year of opposition, 
and in one day death,” is the human 
record of a ministry which, as our true 
tree of life, brings forth fruit every day. 
No respecter of persons that he may be 
brother to every man, poor yet making 
many rich, he 

Lived with God in such untroubled love 

And clear confiding, as a child on whom 

The Father’s face had never yet but 
smiled; : 

And with men even, in such harmony 

Of brotherhood, that whatsoever spark 
Of pure and true in any human heart 

Flickered and lived, it burned itself to- 

ward Him. 

His religion shows the ideal religious 
life, since to live as he lived and to love 
as he loved is the highest life possible on 
the floor of earth. “When humanity, 
like fruit too heavy for the stalk it hangs 
on, is dragged to the dust by its own 
weight,” Jesus comes to lift man up 
again to God. The most perfect man 
known to men lives to serve, not to be 
served. ‘He could do justice to men 
because he loved them so.” When he 
knows his hour is come to take a towel 
and gird himself and wash his disciples’ 
feet, from Peter to Judas, he puts into 
the concrete the whole Sermon on the 
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Mount. “Who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without blemish 
unto God” seems to sum up all his life 
in one religious act. “In the van of 
twenty centuries, with unwearied feet he 
goes about today doing good.” 

The worth of his religion is above 
price. He comes from God, but must 
know release from evil, communion with 
God, and devotion to his will by human 
experience. What he thus knows— 
and there were crises in the experience of 
him who grew in grace, who learned 
obedience, who was made perfect by 
sufferings, who says the Father has yet 
greater things to show me—what he 
thinks and speaks, what he does and is— 
that is the core of Christianity. If his 
life is history’s holy of holies, his religion 
is the Shekinah glory in that holy of 
holies. No religious leader ever taught 
or lived so little that was transient and 
so much that was timeless and eternal,” 
hence “the literature of the world holds 
no doctrine so limited in bulk, so limitless 
in meaning and service as the gospel 
record of Jesus.” 

Two great notes arise out of his ex- 
perience—authority and completeness. 
His, a religion of certainties, he makes 
known eternal realities: he has no doubt 
as to himself or the Father or the triumph 
of his gospel. He knows hatred will as- 
sail his truth, but he also knows nothing 
can arrest the moral force he sets free; 
the gates of hell cannot prevail against it. 
Sure of what lies beyond, he says, “It is 


for you I go and for you I will come 


again.” That one deed will be told to 
the end of the age wherever the gospel 


‘goes. The will of God is done in him as 


it is done in heaven, hence his religion, 
* Abridged from Clarke. 


practical and permanent, is the absolute 
and final religion, for it makes known 
that which is. The life of God present 
in him is reproduced in us; the love of 
God abiding in him is awakened and 
made effective in us. It is the right life, 
for the all-righteousness is lived in the 
character that men ought to bear. It is 
the power of God unto salvation, for it 
actually saves men, makes them whole, 
brings to pass what ought to be, since it 
is not something done for us so much as 
something done in us that saves.’ He 
unlocks the infinite fulness of God and 
exalts the infinite capacities of man. 
The source of deathless power in him, his 
own religious experience reveals a whole 
being and a whole life at one with the 
soul’s highest vision of God. 

Whatever was “emptied” when the 
Word became flesh, the elements of 
constitution common to God and man 
were kept, for Jesus has the ideal poten- 
tiality set up in the original constitution. 
He taught Nicodemus heavenly things. 
The ascent of man by the descent of the 
Son of Man begins by the inflow of life 
from above, and at its height men be- 
come partakers of the divine nature. 
Since goodness and virtue and moral 
standards are one to God and the normal 
man, good and evil the same to both, re- 
ligion is not only possible but funda- 
mental. If good and evil were one to 
man and another to God we could have 
no certainty in morals and there could 
be no religion. The real character of 
God and the right character of man 
shown in one person fix the unity of the 
moral standards in both, and Jesus is the 
final proof of their oneness for time and 
eternity. Jesus does not move among 
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men as an automaton; it is not from de- 
vice or contrivance that he lives and 
works but from the inner necessities of 
his being. He is a giver and a lover from 
the beginning, for this is God’s way to 
man and man’s way to God, and the two 
facts, the height of the infinite God above 
the finite man and the image of the in- 
finite Father in the finite Son, make a 
religious life the most glorious life pos- 
sible. 

To assail the authority of Jesus is to 
sow anarchy; sown here, it will waft its 
seeds everywhere and that day return, 
once tried in Israel, when “every man 
did that which was right in his own 
eyes,”’ though history does not commend 
the fruit very highly. Who has nothing 
above his own inner light stands at the 
level of Nicodemus. Jesus is merely a 
teacher sent from God. Peter knows 
more who says, “we have believed and 
know that thou art the Holy One of 
God.” John knows more who says, 
“Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
believing ye may have life in his name,”’ 
for Jesus does not give rules of life but 
life itself. Unto the end of the ages will 
men say, “In him is life and the life is the 
light of the world.” 

Jesus knew himself to be the one in- 
terpreter of God, the one mediator be- 
tween God and men, and we are to live 
ashelived. Truth revealed to him takes 
full possession and is so wrought into his 
own being that he says, “I am the truth, 
I am the life,” and higher sayings even he 
does not utter. 

Did Jesus have two standards of reli- 
gion, one for himself and another for us ? 
No, God cannot have two standards. 
Yet he does not confess sin, make quest 
for salvation, or pray for pardon. That 


religion is not a stop-gap for guilt, evoked 
because sin came into the world, is one of 
the chief signs in his religion. Personal 
sin is not necessary to the best knowledge 
of God or to the best manhood, for who 
knew God as he knew him? Religion is 
in the nature of things, its deepest cause 
in the nature of God, and its deepest need 
in the nature of man. The more normal 
we are the more Christian we shall be, is 
the showing of his life. He who lives sin- 
less among the sinful never speculates 
about sin, has clearest concepts of it, and 
most severely condemns it, the seventh 
chapter of Romans being inconceivable 
in his experience; yet sin is to no one so 
actual and awful a fact as to him who 
gave his life to destroy it. 

We sin and fall short of the glory of 
God, he ceases not to keep that glory; we 
know more than we practice, he prac- 
tices all he knows, the one being who lives 
abreast of his ideals. The first duty of 


those who turn away is to return to God. 


He who omits nothing he should do and 
does nothing he should not do—how can 
he turn? Heaven is always present, not 
future, nearer than Bethany to him. 
When in his own synagogue of Nazareth 
his service is lost in a dead sea of ingrati- 
tude, he looks from without to the inner 
light of an approving conscience. “He 
speaks always from within” yet no word 
spoken of his life is so fruitful as the life 
itself and his own experience is his great 
gift. Virtue is always going forth from 
him. His heart is the home of the per- 
fect and the permanent, his broken heart 
the fountain of sin and uncleanness. His 
religion is not because he is the Messiah 
—he is the Messiah because his life of 
right relation with God from first to last 
is without flaw. At his birth, religion 
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was another name for fear and blood and 
power, for priesthood and superstition. 
God was a name to excite dread. He 
was an absentee God. At his death, 
truth and love, joy and peace meet 
together. God is in all things. Hence- 
forth, God lives with men; in the lowliest 
as in the highest human experiences 
and conditions God is always present. 
Religion cannot again be chiefly a 
matter of relation to law or race or 
government; it is essentially a relation 
of persons. He suffered the just for the 
unjust that he might bring us to God. 
Personal faith in a personal God 
wrought out in heart experience is our 
sheet anchor. 

His religion in its deepest vision of 
truth and its most spiritual methods is 
our goal. The upward calling of God is 
in Christ Jesus. Christ formed in us his 
thought, his will. His spirit living in us 
is our hope of glory. As the image thus 
formed shines through the man like light 
through glass, so he, the sun of righteous- 
ness, transmits his light downward 
through the centuries and outward to 
the remotest corners of the world. 
Henceforth it is less what generation a 
man lives in and more what the genera- 
tive power of the man who lives. Even 
Renan could say, “Whatever may be the 
surprises of the future, Jesus will never 
be surpassed.” Humanity slowly ad- 
vances toward him in religious living, 


but he is and ever must be the one great 
captain and leader. The signs he works 
are forever less than the sign he is. God 
makes new wheat out of old wheat, out 
of one grain not only a new body but a 
hundred fold other bodies like unto it. 
So Jesus multiplies the seed, the word of 
God, and one sentence of his has wrought 
a greater harvest than the seven full years 
brought to the granaries of Egypt. The 
seed stores of the fourfold gospel produce 
the great book harvest which fills the li- 
braries of Christendom, but the religion 
of Jesus is the life of the seed. 

So familiar is the story that we often 
fail to see its amazing wonder. Think a 
moment. A plain man, in a Syrian vil- 
lage, who died centuries ago, is, in this 
twentieth century, the embodiment of 
conscience for the whole world. In a 
world always evolving morality no one 
ever catches up with him. ‘“Abreast of 
all the centuries he is the pathbreaker of 
mankind. He incarnates the light and 
truth by which I live today because he 
cross-sectioned life where it touches 
God.” He is the highest I know and by 
the highest I interpret God. As the ala- 
baster box filled the house with its per- 
fume, so the religion of Jesus is yet to 
fill the world with its perfume of holiness 
through lives of utmost suffering, often 
yet so held in the right relation with God 
as to enjoy full assurance of transcendent 


glory. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENT IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


G. H. RICHARDSON, B.A., B.D. 
Goodhue, Minnesota 


Each student of history—whether 
ancient or modern history—approaches 
his study of the subject from his own 
particular standpoint, and this is why 
the present writer has singled out the 
particular event to be dealt with below, 
and also why he expects his opinion 
to be challenged. Perhaps by some the 
event will be regarded as the merest 
incident in the life of the past, one of 
the misfortunes so likely to happen 
during a campaign, and they will, per- 
haps, point to some great revolution or 
bloody war or some great conquest as 
of more importance. But what deter- 
mines the importance of an event? Is 
it the fact that it changed a dynasty, 
or gave one nation a position greater 
than that of another nation, or changed 
the appearance of the map of the world? 
Or is it the fact that it had untold con- 
sequences for the future as well as the 
present? Surely this latter is the more 
correct standard for judgment. It is 
because of this standard that we give 
the destruction of the army of Sen- 
nacherib (II Kings 19:35~-36) in the 
reign of King Hezekiah (701 B.c.) as 
the most important event in the history 
of the past. 

This event was more momentous for 
the succeeding centuries than the re- 
treat of Napoleon from Moscow or the 
battle of Waterloo for the modern world. 
The eighth century B.c., was a momen- 
tous one. For a century Assyria had 
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been playing her part in the politics of 
the Orient. A series of strong kings 
had risen and had reconquered the 
territory lost by the old Assyrian king- 
dom. By 800 B.c. the armies of Assyria 
had marched throughout the length and 
breadth of Syria. During the eighth 
century the vigorous Tiglath-pileser IV 
(745-727 B.c.) not only pushed the 
boundaries of the empire to the very 
confines of Egypt, but, what is of vastly 
more importance, had welded the many 
parts of the empire into a whole. He 
broke with the system of the past and, 
instead of allowing the conquered kings 
to reign as vassals, he placed Assyrian 
viceroys over the conquered peoples. 
His successor, Shalmaneser IV (727- 
722 B.C.), went against Samaria, which, 
after two years’ stubborn resistance, 
was taken by Sargon II (722-705 B.c.), 
who also broke up an alliance between 
Egypt and Philistia, defeating the armies 
at Raphia. Later he subdued Babylon. 
His son and successor, Sennacherib 
(705-681 B.c.), regarded by his vassals 
as a weakling, soon proved himself a 
vigorous ruler. We need not deal with 
the many events of his reign except 
as they have a bearing upon the event we 
are considering. 

Now let us look at this event we have 
described as so important. Sargon II, 
having died in 705 B.c., was succeeded 
by his son Sennacherib. The Eastern 
world, no doubt regarding the son as 
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too weak to carry out the policies of his 
father, determined to harass him, if 
not to drive him out. One by one the 
vassal nations revolted. The trouble 
apparently began with Merodach- 
baladan II, a ruler who had been driven 
from Babylon by Sargon but who had 
evidently again gained control. Elam 
joined Merodach-baladan, as did also 
the people of Mesopotamia and some 
of the Arab tribes. Not feeling strong 
enough to attack Sennacherib, they 
made an effort to induce the vassals of 
the West and South to join the coalition. 
The Judean king, Hezekiah, with the 
Philistine and Phoenician rulers, Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon, were induced to 
join the revolt. Padi, the king of 
Ekron, was imprisoned by the rebels 
because he would not jointhem. Egypt, 
under Tirhakah, the Ethiopian king, 
promised to aid the rebels and prepara- 
tions were made for war. But they had 
misunderstood the character of the man 
they were opposing. Only one man 
seems to have seen what it would mean. 
Isaiah understood him. “Rejoice not, 
O Philistia, all of thee, because the rod 
[Sargon] that smote thee is broken: for 
out of the serpent’s root shall come forth 
a basilisk, and his fruit [Sennacherib] 
shall be a fiery serpent”’ (Isa. 14:29). 
No doubt Sennacherib was a vain- 
glorious king, and in some respects weak. 
From the standpoint of a soldier, how- 
ever, he was a remarkable leader. His 
hesitancy was part of the plan, not a 
sign of weakness. When the rebels were 
least expecting it he threw himself upon 
Merodach-baladan and conquered him. 
The East being subdued, Sennacherib 


* Translation by G. Smith. 


turned to the West and soon the rebels 
were falling like grain before the sickle. 
Phoenicia was attacked (7or1 B.C.). 
Sidon and other cities were captured, 
the Phoenician king Lulia fleeing to 
Cyprus. After ravaging “forty-six of 
his [Hezekiah’s] strong cities, fortresses, 
and small cities which were round them, 
which were without number,’™ Sen- 
nacherib gave his attention to Jerusalem, 
where Hezekiah, “like a caged bird in 
Jerusalem,’ waited for the end. After 
exacting a great tribute, even demand- 
ing the daughters of the king for his 
harem, Sennacherib moved on. All 
might have been well from this time 
had not the forces under Tirhakah sud- 
denly appeared. At once Sennacherib 
saw the mistake he had made in leaving 
a powerful fortress like Jerusalem in his 
rear; and now, in spite of the treaty, he 
broke faith and came against the city a 
second time, demanding its complete 
surrender and its occupation by an 
Assyrian garrison. The presence of 
Isaiah nerved Hezekiah to resist these 
demands. After defeating the Egyp- 
tians at el Tekeh, on the Judean border, 
Sennacherib came against the city and 
determined upon its capture. What 
happened we do not know. We are 
told that “the angel of the Lord went 
forth in the night and smote in the camp 
of the Assyrians an hundred four score 
and five thousand” (II Kings 19:35). 
According to Herodotus the Egyptians 
had preserved an account of this disaster, 
which they attributed to mice. Such 
is the event. 

In what sense is this the most impor- 
tant event? Not the fact that Sennach- 


2 Ibid. 


3G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 157-58. 
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erib never again troubled that part of 
the world. Looking at the history of 
the Hebrews we can see that had Sen- 
nacherib succeeded in capturing Jeru- 
salem on this occasion, the history of the 
whole world would have been turned 
into a different channel from the one in 
which it has run. This is by no means 
an exaggeration. Egypt had a work 
to do in this world which she could not 
have done had the event turned out 
differently. But it is with the Hebrew 
nation alone we wish to deal, for it is 
through this nation that the event has 
proved so remarkable. 

In the first place, the nation was again 
brought to see that it was in the hands 
of Yahweh and that its holy city was his 
special care. This was hardened into 
a dogma later on, a dogma bringing with 
it disaster. In the second place, the 
Temple became, in the eyes of the people, 
the special dwelling-place of Yahweh. 
Where the Temple was, there the people 
ought to worship. As this idea gripped 
the mind of the nation the high places 
were more and more regarded as in 
opposition to the Temple and the real 
religion of the nation. We cannot trace 
out all the details for lack of space, but 
we can see the result of these thoughts 
in the life of the people. The reforms 
begun by Hezekiah (II Kings 18:4) 
became the watchword of a certain party 
in the nation. The good work begun 
by the father was hindered by his idola- 
trous son Manasseh, who allowed the 
worst abominations to find a place in 
the nation, but the party called into 
being by the reform of Hezekiah, a 
party whose faith had been established 
by the defeat of Sennacherib, worked 


on quietly and in secret. The prophets 
were silenced though not kept from writ- 
ing, as we can see from additions made 
to some of the prophetic writings. The 
child Josiah seems to have come under 
the influence of this party, for we find 
a reform taking place during the reign 
of this king. These, however, are but 
minor events. An epoch-making event 
was soon to revolutionize all the life 
of the nation. Quietly and in secret 
some writers had been at work upon a 
new Code. Not daring to put it forth 
they laid it away in the Temple, hoping 
that the time would come when they 
could proclaim it to the nation. Perhaps 
some died before the opportune time 
came. But the time did come and 
Deuteronomy was given to the nation. 
We cannot deal with all the problems 
involved. Suffice it to say that if the 
defeat of Sennacherib had done nothing 
more than merely lead to the writing 
of this book our title would be justified. 
Deuteronomy, however, was not the 
end. The day of the finding of the 
Book of Deuteronomy was a turning- 
point in the history of the religion of 
the nation and of the world. 


It made a written Law the rule of the 
people’s life and worship and thus it became 
the first step toward the creation of the Old 
Testament Canon. By its centralization 
of the worship at Jerusalem and abolition 
of the local sanctuaries, it initiated a move- 
ment that was carried forward by Ezekiel 
and culminated in the Priestly Code which 
has dominated Judaism to this day.' 

Before the Exile the message of 
Deuteronomy could not be carried out 
to the full. When the Exile was over 
a people had been prepared who would 


« Peake, The Bible, Its Origin, Its Significance, and Its Abiding Worth, p. 238. 
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fulfil the Law. The Exile broke the 
ties binding these people to the numerous 
sanctuaries. It also taught them the 
necessity of finding a new way of ap- 
proach to Yahweh. The Sabbath took 
on new meaning, and spiritual life had 
at last an opportunity of making itself 
felt. We cannot speak of the rise of 
the synagogue and the reading and 
meditating upon the written Word. 
What an influence Deuteronomy had 
upon Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Second 
and Third Isaiahs we shall not be able 
to trace in detail. The influence of 
the book is upon them, however, and 
their influence upon the exiles was 
immeasurable. 

The deliverance from Sennacherib, 
the Exile, the messages learned during 
the Exile impressed upon the people the 
sense of their unique standing among 
the nations of the world. The Second 
Isaiah taught them that they were the 
“servant of Yahweh” to the nations. 
They were taught that their sufferings 
were the vicarious endurance of suffering 
which the heathen had deserved.” The 
influence of this on the later life and 
thought of the Jewish and Christian 
churches it is impossible to measure. 
Jesus himself helped to fix the idea in 
the minds of his followers and under the 
hand of Paul it was built into the 
theology of the church for all time. 

Space forbids our tracing out the 
messianic hope of the Jewish people. 
Too many critical questions arise for 
such a treatment in an article such as 
this, and we can only refer the reader 
to works dealing with the subject.? 
It is enough to state that from the time 


of the Second Isaiah, who asked, as no 
other had asked, the meaning of the 
Exile, the hope steadily grew to matu- 
rity. Gradually the national gave place 
to the individual interpretation until 
in the Book of Daniel among the canoni- 
cal books, and in the Book of Enoch 
and the Psalms of Solomon among the 
non-canonical, we reach the picture of 
King Messiah. “A righteous king and 
taught of God is he that reigneth over 
them; and there shall be no iniquity in his 
days in their midst, for all shall be holy, 
and their king is the Lord Messiah.”? 

The preparation for the coming of 
Jesus Christ is too well known to need 
treatment here, though there is a danger 
that familiarity allows us to go over the 
ground without exercising that care so 
necessary to a correct understanding 
of the rise of the idea. It had its begin- 
nings in obscurity but its later growth 
is due to the literature produced in the 
course of the history of his own people, 
and the greater part of this has its 
place in the world today because the 
nation was saved when the angel of the 
Lord smote the army of Sennacherib 
before the walls of Jerusalem. 

Judging it in the light of all that 
flowed from it we feel safe in saying 
that the event dealt with above is the 
most important in ancient history. In 
the words of the late W. R. Smith, “the 
event, so inconsiderable in its outward 
consequences, has had more influence 
on the life of subsequent generations 
than all the conquests of Assyrian kings; 
for it assured the permanent vitality 
of that religion which was the cradle 
of Christianity.” 


* Moulton, The Witness of Israel; Fairweather, The Background of the Gospels. The numerous 
works of Dr. R. H. Charles are all-important if one would know the background. 
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Study XXI. Measure of Success 


Every young man should make suc- 
cess the goal of his life. Whether his life 
is lived on a high or low plane will 
depend upon what he means by success 
and the constancy with which he pursues 
this ideal. If you ask the first dozen 
men whom you meet for their definitions 
of success, you will probably find that 
they do not agree. Let us consider some 
of the elements which will most likely 
be included. 

First of all, the acquisition of wealth 
is a common measure of success. In 
order to live in any civilized community, 
one must have many things which only 
money can secure. One certainly can- 
not succeed unless he is able to provide 
for himself at least the necessary food 
and clothing which his physical life 
demands. Beyond this the value of 
money depends upon the use which one 
makes of it. Is the acquisition of money 
for its own sake likely to assure a man’s 
success in the highest sense? What are 
the characteristics which this aim is 
likely to develop in a man?. Tell the 
story of Midas. Discuss the saying 
of Paul: “The love of money is the 
root of all evil.” (I Tim. 6:10). Jesus 
taught that riches are a_ spiritual 
hindrance. Discuss his saying: “It is 
easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
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enter into the kingdom of God” (Mark 
10:25). 

A few years ago the leading business 
men of the country were spoken of as 
“captains of industry”; now they are 
more often referred to as the “predatory 
rich.” What has brought about this 
change in the public attitude ? 

Another measure of success, in the 
minds of some people, is social position 
or influence in the community. Both 
these aims are worthy enough in them- 
selves if they are not too highly valued 
and if they are used for good ends. 
What contributes to social standing 
and influence in your community? 
What are the characteristics of the most 
influential man you know? How did 
he secure his influence? For what ends 


does he use his power? Contrast two 
men of influence, one of whom seems to 
you to have secured his power in an 
honorable manner and to use it for 
worthy ends, the other of whom has 
secured his influence and employs it-in 
an unworthy manner. 

A third measure of success is happi- 
ness. This has the backing of many 
philosophers, and, like wealth and influ- 
ence, may be a worthy end to seek. We 
must, however, define what we mean 
by happiness before we can subscribe 
to this as a measure of success. Is 
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happiness that is secured only by physi- 
cal comfort or by pleasurable sensation 
a worthy measure of success? Give 
some specific illustration of this. Does 
happiness result chiefly from a man’s 
wealth, from his work, from his health ? 
Does the possession of millions of dollars 
necessarily bring happiness? What 
seems to you to be the fundamental 
basis of happiness ? 

None of those three measures of suc- 
cess by itself seems wholly to satisfy us. 
Would you choose to become the richest 
man in your town at the cost of lost 
health? Would you deliberately choose 
to become mayor of your city at the 
cost of bribery and dishonor? If 
everyone were contented with his present 
lot, what hope would there be of prog- 
ress? But the possession of wealth to 
be spent for the social good, of influence 
to be used for the betterment of society, 
of happiness secured through service for 


others, are all ends highly to be desired. 
The added element of service, then, 
makes any one of the commonly accepted 
standards of success worthy of our best 
efforts. Jesus discussed the relative 
importance of the various ends for which 
men strive: e.g., Matt. 6:19-34. What 
did he mean when he said (Matt. 6:34): 
“But seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you”? Was 
his life a success or a failure? Discuss 
the life of Lincoln from the standpoint 
of success. Is the judgment of a man’s 
contemporaries as to his success always 
correct ? 

Do you know of any wealthy men 
who may be called successful according 
to this higher standard of service? 
Discuss the use they make of their 
wealth. Discuss some men who use 
their powerful social position or influ- 
ence in the service of others. 


Study XXII. The Choice of a Life-Work: 
Medicine; Law 


We discussed in the last study the 
measure by which a man should rate 
success. A boy is confronted with the 
serious question: What shall I do in 
order to secure the maximum amount 
of happiness through the maximum 
amount of service rendered to society ? 
A few generations ago, this was a rela- 
tively simple problem; now it is a very 
complex one. Discuss the reasons for 
this change. 

We shall agree that success in any 
occupation or profession requires that 
a boy be well prepared. Adequate 
provision is made at public expense 
through the public elementary schools 


for acquiring the fundamentals of an 
education. The high school, college, 
and university also make possible the 
specialized training required for the 
professions and technical pursuits. The 
present movement for industrial educa- 
tion looks toward a complete training 
for skilled industrial workers in the 
various industries. 

Boys often leave school as soon as 
they reach the age required by law and 
go to work. The only occupation they 
can secure is often a “blind-alley”’ job, 
which leads to no advancement. What 
jobs of this sort do you know of? What 
is the age at which compulsory educa- 
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tion ends in your state? If boys can 
be taught a trade, will they be more 
eager to remain in school after they have 
reached the legal age? Would you 
favor increasing the age of required 
school attendance ? 

The opportunity for the necessary 
training is evidently at hand; the 
important thing is the choice of a life- 
work. A wrong choice is a serious loss. 
Doubtless many a good farmer has been 
lost to make a poor lawyer. Whether 
a boy shall become a professional man, a 
farmer, a merchant, or a mechanic is not 
a question of the relative importance of 
these various occupations from the social, 
financial, or any other point of view, 
for they are all important and desirable; 
it is merely the question in which of these 
occupations is he best fitted by nature 
to secure success. How may he answer 
this question intelligently? To whom 
may he go for advice? His father may 
be able to help him, perhaps his teacher. 
Vocational advisers are provided by 
some school systems for this purpose. 
Until recently chance or a passing whim 
has had most to do with this important 
decision in a boy’s life. Before making 
the choice, a boy should seek the best 
possible advice and should find out all 
he can about the requirements for success 
in the field of work which he is thinking 


of entering. Let us take up briefly a 


number of the professions and other 
occupations from the point of view of 
the training required and the conditions 
which are involved in their pursuit. 


Medicine 


For a training in medicine, the best 
medical schools are now requiring at 
least two years of college work for admis- 


sion; some of the best schools require 
a complete college course before the 
student may begin the study of medicine. 
The opportunity which the practice of 
medicine affords for service to humanity 
is almost unlimited. The great dis- 
coveries in medicine have prevented 
untold suffering. Mention some dis- 
coveries and discuss their results, e.g., 
the use of ether as an anaesthetic. 
Physicians have given their lives for 
mankind in the pursuit of knowledge 
of diseases. Dr. Howard T. Ricketts 
of the Rush Medical College, while 
studying the spotted fever, lost his life 
by contracting this disease. Physicians 
are studying the cause and prevention 
of many diseases, e.g., cancer, and it is 
probable that they will learn to control 
or prevent one after another the diseases 
which have thus far baffled them. 
Discuss the progress that has been 
made with such diseases as smallpox, 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, tuberculosis. 


“What diseases are still beyond their con- 


trol? What are the physical demands 
which a physician’s life involves? What 
special opportunities has a physician to 
exert a strong moral influence? Are 
physicians generally wealthy men? 
What are the hardships of a physician’s 
life? What seem to you to be the chief 
sources of satisfaction that a physician 


may expect ? 


The best law schools now require for 
admission two years of college work and 
some of them require the completion of a 
college course. The law offers the most 
common avenue to public life, furnish- 
ing a large number of the more promi- 
nent politicians and public-office holders. 
A lawyer with high ideals may find 
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abundant opportunity for disinterested 
public service. Give some illustration. 
Lincoln secured the epithet “honest 
Abe” from his practice of the law. Can 
an honest lawyer defend a client whom 
he knows to be guilty? It is sometimes 
thought that a boy who shows an apti- 
tude for public speaking is for this reason 
specially adapted for the legal profession. 
There are some things far more impor- 


tant than this. The practice of law 
often does not involve the pleading of 
cases in court. A sound knowledge of 
the law and good judgment in giving 
advice are more important than bril- 
liancy in speech. Mention some great 
lawyers who have maintained the highest 
standards for success. Do lawyers in 
general seem to you to maintain high 
standards ? 


Study XXIII. The Choice of a Life-Work—Continued 


Teaching 


Teaching does not usually make a 
strong appeal to a boy as a life-work. 
To what extent is this due to the small 
salaries of teachers? to the impression 
which your teachers made on you? to 
the unattractiveness of a teacher’s work ? 
The great majority of teachers in this 
country are women; in Germany all 
the teachers in the schools correspond- 
ing to our high schools are men. Has 
this anything to do with the situation? 
With the more exacting professional 
training required of teachers and the 
corresponding increase in salaries, it is 
likely that teaching will become a more 
attractive profession for men. What 
seem to you to be the most essential 
requirements for successful teaching? 
No profession, save possibly the min- 
istry, offers a greater opportunity for 
effective social service. The high-school 
teacher has unusual opportunities. Why 
is this? Discuss the relative impor- 
tance of the church, the school, and the 
home in the moral training of high- 
school boys. How may a high-school 
teacher best influence the character of 
his students ? 


The Ministry 


Perhaps the ministry seems even less 
attractive than teaching to the boy who 
is thinking of his life-work. Discuss the 
reasons for this. Thousands of the best. 
young men in our colleges have enlisted 
as student volunteers in the work of the 
Christian ministry in foreign lands. 
Why does the life of the foreign mission- 
ary make a stronger appeal to young 
men than that of the preacher at home? 
Great changes have taken place in the 
scope and method of training men for 
the ministry. A thorough study of the 
conditions and needs of society, and of 
the means by which the church may meet 
these, has taken the place of much of 
the formal, doctrinal teaching of the 
past. The work of the minister is com- 
ing to have a vital connection with the 
real issues of the life of today. The 
ministry of the modern church should 
appeal to a boy who really desires to 
to use his talents to the utmost advan- 
tage. Discuss the church as a social 
center for the education and amuse- 
ment as well as for the strictly religious 
training of the community. Should a 
minister confine his preaching simply 
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to what are regarded as religious sub- 
jects, or should he discuss the social 
and political questions of the day? 
Business 

In earlier years only those boys went 
to college who were preparing for one 
of the so-called learned professions. 
Now the majority of the members of 
the graduating classes of our large uni- 
versities intend to enter business. Is a 
college course necessary for success in 
business? What advantages has a col- 
lege graduate in business? Is he likely 
to make a greater success than the man 
who began as a boy to learn the business 
by actual experience? Why is a busi- 
ness life so attractive to a boy? Com- 
pare the methods of business today 
with those of former times. Discuss the 
effect of the telephone, typewriter, 
stenography, etc., upon the life of a 
business man. What are the best uses 
a business man can make of his leisure ? 
Which have the greater influence upon 
the life of a city or town, its professional 
or its business men? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of busi- 
ness as a life-work ? 


Engineering 

The various branches of engineering, 
mechanical, electrical, civil, etc., afford 
an attractive field for young men whose 
interests and abilities lie in the field 
of mathematics and applied sciences. 
The great material development of an 
industrial and commercial age offers a 
vast field for the use of engineering skill. 
Ability and training of a high order will 
command an excellent financial return. 
Many boys have doubtless taken up the 
study of engineering without a very good 
idea of what was involved. Only rarely 


is a Goethals needed to dig an inter- 
oceanic canal; most engineers live incon- 
spicuous lives with their full share of 
drudgery and hardship, and without 
large financial returns. Before decid- 
ing upon any form of engineering, one 
should, if possible, talk with some 
experienced engineer. Training in engi- 
neering furnishes excellent preparation 
for many kinds of business, particularly 
in manufacturing lines. Discuss some 
of the most conspicuous achievements 
in the field of modern engineering. 


Farming 

One of the most marked character- 
istics of the present time is the tendency 
for people to crowd together into cities. 
The most ambitious boys from the 
country have left the farms for the life 
of the city. What has attracted them ? 
But in the last few years, there has been 
a noticeable change. Life in the country 
has become more comfortable and at- 
tractive. Discuss the effect of the tele- 
phone and rural mail delivery upon 
life on the farm. What other similar 
changes have come about? Agricultural 
colleges and courses in agriculture in the 
high schools have introduced scientific 
methods of tilling the soil, dairying, 
and other farm activities. The modern 
farmer, then, is a man of scientific train- 
ing, who lives under conditions as 
hygienic and comfortable as the dwellers 
in the towns or cities. What are the 
comparative advantages of country and 
city life? Which seem to you the 
greater? Discuss the effect of improved 
machinery upon the life of the farmer. 

Topics for further discussion: The 
mechanical trades; forestry; the army 
and navy; politics. 
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Study XXIV. Religion 


We have reserved to the last the 
supreme problem of boyhood, his rela- 
tion to God. Man is by nature a reli- 
gious being. Our minds naturally inquire 
the origin of matter and of life and find 
an adequate explanation only in a 
supreme intelligence which has created 
and which now controls the universe. 
Primitive peoples have seen the exhibi- 
tion of God in the sun, in fire, and in 
other natural objects and phenomena 
and have made these the objects of 
worship. Show how this was natural. 
The highly imaginative Greeks devel- 
oped a great and complex system of gods. 
The Hebrews conceived the idea of 
one God, the all-wise, all-powerful, 
everywhere-present ruler of the universe. 

Whether one is a Jew or a Christian, 
a Methodist or a Baptist depends in a 
large degree upon the religious belief of 
his parents. But religion is funda- 
mentally a personal matter, and, as 
such, is not concerned primarily with 
matters of creed, or with forms of wor- 
ship, but is rather a matter of experience 
and finds its expression in conduct. 
Jesus said (Matt. 7:21): “Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” In the Epistle 
of James, we find religion defined as 
follows: “Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world” (James 1:27). What 
two aspects of religion are included 
here? Is this all there is to religion ? 

If your parents are members of a 
church, you have probably been accus- 


tomed to attend church and Sunday 
school; perhaps you have yourself joined 
some church. If so, have you ever 
thought out for yourself what are your 
obligations to your church and com- 
munity? If you have not yet become 
a member of a church, have you 
thought seriously about your obligation 
to do so? 

The church represents those ideals 
which are most important for the moral 
and social welfare of the community. 
Discuss the influence of the church in 
such questions as the saloon, the social 
evil, child welfare. What would be the 
conditions of your town if the churches 
were removed? To be sure, not all 
men who are influential in moral issues 
are church members. Consider who 
are the most influential men in your 
community. How many of them are 
not members of churches? Are the 
churches becoming more or less influ- 
ential in matters concerning the public 
welfare? Can you not probably make 
your life count for more in your com- 
munity by uniting with some church? 
Membership in a church assures one 
the sympathy and help of others. Do 
you not need such a help and safeguard ? 

In order to be religious or to be in 
right relationship with God, is it neces- 
sary to be a member of a church? Is 
the fact that there are persons outside 
the church who live more exemplary 
lives than some church members a good 
argument against uniting with the 
church? If you are a member of a 
church, what benefits have you received 
from this membership? Should one 
rate the value of church membership 
solely on the basis of benefits received ? 
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What do you contribute to the work of 
your church ? 

What are the hindrances which keep 
boys from uniting with the church? 
The ceremonies required in the act of 
joining the church often do not appeal 
toa boy. He finds it difficult to under- 
stand their meaning. What is the value 
and meaning of such a ceremony as 
baptism? Would church membership 
be as significant if it were secured with- 
out any formal ceremony? The activ- 
ities of the church have often been 
adapted to the needs of older persons 
rather than to boys. Emphasis has 
seemed until recently to be placed more 
on the things which a member may 
not do than upon the enjoyable activities 
in which he may share. What restric- 
tions has the church in the past placed 
upon amusements? What changes are 
taking place in this respect? What 
opportunities does your church afford 


for a boy to have a good time? What 
further opportunities would you sug- 
gest in this direction? What is the 
basis upon which to decide what it 
is proper for a member of a church 
to do? 

People sometimes seem to regard 
religion as a matter belonging only to 
Sunday. What relation has religion 
to a man’s conduct in the office or the 
factory? Has religion anything to do 
with a boy on the football field or in the 
classroom at school? If religion is a 
matter of living, is there any place or 
activity to which it does not belong? 
If you are not a member of a church, 
what satisfactory reason can you give 
for not becoming such? 

Topics for discussion: Asceticism 
of the Middle Ages; Christ’s attitude 
toward social life (see John 2:1-11); 
the church as a social center; organized 
labor and the church. 
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The Work of Editors in Babylonian 
Literature 


In the Expository Times for May, 1914, 
Dr. Langdon contributes an article on the 
“Methods of Theological Redactors in 
Babylonia.” Assyriology lends the clear- 
est support to the canons of criticism laid 
down by the critical school in the Old Tes- 
tament. In many cases, we have the com- 
position which the Babylonian liturgist 
composed and one or more copies of the 
compositions from which he borrowed. 
Dr. Langdon gives the translation of a 
Sumerian hymn to Enlil which was written 
ca. 2350 B.C. and has a distinct monothe- 
istic tendency. This hymn was re-edited 
in 1900 B.C. and the redactor clearly 
asserted not only that Enlil was the only 
real ruler of the world but that other gods 
had no real existence. Other instances of 
redactorial additions have been found, and 
among the Assyrians, as among the Jews, 
late compilations largely replaced original 
compositions. This has a particular bearing 
upon the transmission of Wisdom litera- 
ture but applies generally to the whole 
question of the composition of the Old 
Testament. 


The Date of the Introduction of 
Incense into the Worship 
of Yahweh 


In the Revue biblique for April, 1914, M. 
Van Hoonacker writes on “La date de 
l’introduction de l’encens dans le culte de 
Yahve.” He maintains that the altar of 
incense of the Priestly Code is not a post- 
exilic institution. The altar built by Solo- 
mon (I Kings 6:20, 22) would be an altar 
used for the offering of incense. Recent 
explorations have proved that incense was 
used in Canaanite and Hebrew worship 
before the Exile. 
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The Gospel of Paul 


In the Revue d'histoire et de littérature 
religieuses for March-April, 1914, Mr. A. 
Loisy writes on “L’Evangile de Paul.” 
When Paul became a convert to Christianity 
he found it an active but small society or 
sect of Judaism; according to Mr. Loisy, 
the teaching of the spiritual leaders of the 
Christian society was entirely transformed 
by Paul: before his conversion he had 
known the teaching of the Christians; he 
had been convinced that it was contrary to 
the national faith of the Jews; he had per- 
secuted the followers of Jesus. All at once 
he found himself a Christian: God had 
revealed to him the person of his Son and the 
meaning of the gospel. Paul had no need 
of other masters: he had been called by 
God himself; he had been predestinated to 
that knowledge and to that life. We can 
argue from this that Paul’s conception of the 
kingdom of God was different from the tra- 
ditional views among his fellow-countrymen. 
A Jew had no need to be personally pre- 
destinated to the kingdom of God: the 
whole nation was predestinated to it. If 
a special predestination was needed by Paul, 
was it not because his conception of sote- 
riology was founded not upon the national 
hopes of Israel but upon the principle of 
election by grace and personal participation 
init? Ashe thought of himself being called 
by God, so he thinks of other Christians 
who are also predestinated to life and who 
are called by God from every nation. As 


Paul has a clear conception of a universal © 


religion he rejects as insufficient and out 
of date the whole Mosaic legislation. Un- 
consciously he has gone very far from Juda- 
ism, but his doctrine of justification seems 
at first sight to be largely Jewish. Salva- 
tion by faith is not for Paul merely the 
guaranty of immortality: in fact immor- 
tality is a reward due to the just; however, 
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faith only makes a man just before God, 
so that the believer is just in Christ and by 
him. So that even here, Paul does not 
reason on the lines of Jewish thought. He 
always comes back to the leading thought 
of his theology: faith in Christ saves the 
believer. The notion of a religion of mys- 
tery was as foreign to the preaching of the 
Christian society of the time, according to 
Mr. Loisy, as this principle of the soteriology 
of Paul. The preaching of John the Bap- 
tist and of Jesus, like the preaching of the 
prophets, was simple, but Paul, who looked 
upon his own conversion as a mystery, con- 
ceived Christianity as a religion of mystery 
where baptism is a rite of initiation, the 
Eucharist a rite for the initiated; by these 
rites the faithful are identified with the 
Spirit of the devine Redeemer, by them they 
have the certainty of immortality. The sim- 
ilarity with the heathen mysteries of the time 
is striking. The spirit of Christ dwells in the 
believer, so that he can understand spiritual 
things. The church is founded on the com- 
munion of the Spirit who works through the 
church. The church is the body of Christ 
because his spirit is in all the believers, 
appointing to every one his mission. Christ 
is, as it were, the new personality of each, 
so that the unity of the whole is realized in 
the higher personality of Christ. As the 
risen Christ has a spiritual body, he has 
also a social body, the church, and even a 
third body, the eucharistical body, which is 
somewhat identical with both of these. This 
notion of the mystery of the church is an 
essential part of the theology of Paul. 


Who Is the “‘Ambrosiaster’’? 


Dr. Louter gives in the Expositor for 
March, 1914, an account of a new theory of 
Dom Marin on the identity of the “Am- 
brosiaster,”’ published by this scholar in the 
Revue Bénédictine for January, 1914, in an 
article entitled, ‘Qui est l’Ambrosiaster ? 
Solution nouvelle.” The name “Ambrosi- 


aster” was invented by Erasmus to indicate 
the unknown author of a Latin commentary 
on the thirteen epistles attributed to St. 
Paul, which has come down to us for the 
most part under the name of St. Ambrose. 
To the same author are now ascribed two 
other works, the Quaestiones Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti handed down to us under the 
name of Augustine, and a fragment of a 
commentary on St. Matthew preserved in 
the same manuscript as contains the 
“Muratorian Canon.”’ Dom Marin thinks 
that the author of these remarkable works 
is Evagrius, bishop of Antioch, who was a 
friend of Jerome and died in 392. He was 
a supporter of Damasus and upheld the 
Catholic faith against the Arians and he 
had a good command of Latin. Evagrius 
is known as the translator into Latin of 
Athanasius’ Life of St. Anthony. 


The Sources of Judges, Chap. 19 


In the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures for January, 
1914, Professor J. A. Bewer, of Union 
Theological Seminary (New York), writes 
on “The Composition of Judges, Chap. 19.” 
The latest critics, Budde, Moore, and 
Nowack, resorted to the theory of the com- 
bination of two sources. Professor Bewer 
shows that the present Hebrew text is 
corrupt and that when it has been recon- 
structed the narrative is sé much a unit as 
not to compel the supposition of two docu- 
ments. 


Witchcraft in Old Testament Times 


It becomes clearer that the popular 
religion of the Hebrews was very different 
from the teaching of the religious leaders 
of Israel. The religion of the people of 
Canaan before the Hebrew conquest was 
very similar to that of the corresponding 
class in Egypt. The common features of 
the religions are the worship of local gods, 
the belief in spirits, the use of magic. We 
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know that Canaanitish religious practices 
were adopted by the Israelites to a very 
great extent. We should expect, therefore, 
traces of magical practices in the Bible. 
In the American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures for January, 1914, Mr. 
W. Sherwood Fox studies “Old Testament 
Parallels to Tabellae Defixionum [Curse- 
Tablets].”” Six curses are studied by Mr. 
Fox: the curse by the mother of Micah 
(Judg. 17: 1-2) which was spoken, the curses 
by Jeremiah (Jer. 51:60-64) and by Zecha- 
riah (Zech. 5:2-4) which were written, 
the curse by Ezekial (Ezek. 4:1-3) which 
was delineated (this amounts in magic to a 
written curse), the curse by Elisha (II Kings 
13:17-19) which was accompanied by sym- 
bolic actions, and finally the curse by the 
author of Mal. 3:8-9. Some of these curses, 
but not all, were accompanied by symbolic 
actions, prepared and uttered in secret. 
Micah’s prompt confession of his theft to 
his mother leads us to suspect that he felt 
himself under some compelling bond from 
which we may infer that his mother delib- 
erately intended this to be the case. We 
apparently have therefore here a magic 
bond quite similar to that found in Greek 
and Latin curse-tablets. The symbolic 
rites accompanying the curses by Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Elisha subjected the victims 
concerned to the magic bond of an inexo- 
rable analogy. Such a conception of the 
effect of symbolic actions in magic has 
always been accepted by those who believed 
in magic arts. However strange this might 
appear to us, the prophets did not avoid the 
common view of their time touching these 
God-uttered curses. We may well conceive 
the rank and file in Israel as having viewed 
God as the Great Magician who on occasion 
casts an irrevocable bond upon himself. 
Probably Semitic practices shaped the con- 
ception of the working of curses among the 
Greeks. We know now that Semitic prac- 
tices have very largely influenced the reli- 
gious life of the latter. 


The Date of Gen., Chap. 14 

The story of the invasion of Western 
Asia by the king of Elam Kedor-Leomer 
and his vassal Amraphel, their conquest 
of Sodom and the other cities of the plain, 
the capture of Lot and his rescue by Abra- 
ham, do not belong to the cycle of traditions 
to which we owe the stories of the patriarchs. 
While these paint the patriarchs as shep- 
herds, whose sons have to do menial service, 
even in the time of Joseph, the writer of 
Gen., chap. 14, speaks of Abraham as if 
he were a king, whose small army is well 
trained in war and who is equal to any of 
the petty kings of Canaan. In the Zeit- 
schrift fiir die altestamentliche Wissenschaft 
for January, 1914, H. Asmussen, writing on 
“Gen. 14, ein politisches Flugblatt,” tries 
to determine the date when the story con- 
tained in this chapter came into existence. 
It is now generally accepted that Amraphel 
is the great Babylonian king Hammurapi. 
We may suppose that the story contained 
in Gen., chap. 14, was composed at a time 
when people spoke much of Hammurapi. 
We know that in the new Babylonian king- 
dom of Nabopolassar and of his son Nebukad- 
nezzar the Babylonian rulers seem to have 
taken to task to exalt the memory of the 
days of Hammurapi. Nebukadnezzar likes 
to be called his successor. Nineveh had 
fallen, the Pharaoh Necho invaded Syria, 
reviving the claims of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty of Pharaohs over Western Asia. 


~Necho was defeated at Carchemish by 


Nebukadnezzar, and his army driven back 
to Africa. It was sound diplomacy on the 
part of Nebukadnezzar to proclaim himself 
clearly the successor of Hammurapi: it gave 
him a legal right to his conquests, a better 
right than the Pharaoh’s. The Jews of 
the captivity learned to know him in this 
character. The story of Gen., chap. 14, 
is the answer of the Jews: Truly they said, 
Hammurapi invaded our country but only 
as a vassal of the king of Elam—and Elam 
does not belong to the king of Babylon; 
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moreover, the invasion ended in the defeat 
of the invaders by Abraham who was really 
lord over Canaan. The claims of the 
descendants of Abraham ought to be better 
than the claims of the successor of Ham- 
murapi. Abraham knew only one Lord, 
and this was the god of Salem, that is to 
say, of Jerusalem. For people living at the 
time of the Exile, the God of Jerusalem was 
Yahweh. We may also infer from the fact 
that Hammurapi is mentioned in our story 
as vassal of the king of Elam that Cyrus had 
already loomed in the political heaven of the 
Israelites: Cyrus was to a certain extent the 
successor of the kings of Elam who in olden 
times ruled over Babylon itself—but even 
the king of Elam, said the Jews with pride, 
was defeated by the glorious ancestor of 
the Hebrews. In conclusion, the story of 
Gen., chap. 14, was not written primarily as 
history for history’s sake but is a kind of 
political pamphlet and can be best under- 
stood as a product of the latter part of the 
Exile. 


Is Buddhism Original? 


Dr. W. T. Whitley, writing in the Review 
and Expositor for April, 1914, on the sub- 
ject, “Is Higher Buddhism Christian?” 
criticizes a theory held by Dr. Timothy 
Richard, a Missionary to China. Gotama, 
the Buddha of enlightened man, lived at 
the time covered by the Book of Ezra. 
Later the Buddhist teaching which had 
been memorized and spread abroad was 
committed to writing in the Pali language. 
Buddhism was then an attempt at salva- 
tion of self; its doctrine of God was agnostic; 
asceticism was practiced. In the first 
century A.D. the king of Kashmir adopted 
Buddhism but many notions foreign to it 
were added to it. Gotama was deified; 
images and ritualistic worship were met 
with; an elaborate theology was created; 
the Pali sacred books were rendered into 
Sanskrit and many new ones were composed 
in that tongue. Now in the year 65 A.D. a 


commission of inquiry was dispatched from 
China to India to inquire into Buddhism and 
returned two years later to China with 
many books. A stream of missionaries fol- 
lowed from India to China, and Buddhism 
became far more important there than in 
India, so that in 520 the chief Buddhist 
dignitary transferred his headquarters to 
China. Chinese Buddhism differs very much 
from the original teaching of Buddha. It is 
altruistic and its highly elaborate worship 
is based on the belief in saints and angels. 
As for Christianity, it was probably carried 
to China in the fifth century and for several 
centuries Nestorian churches existed in that 
country. A man of Chentung, China, 
named Chiu Chang Chun, who died in 
1288, wrote a book called A Journey to 
Heaven, a translation of which has been 
published by Dr. Richard. The book can 
be compared to the Egyptian cycle of 
stories in the Arabian Nights and to Milton’s 
Paradise Lost and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Dr. Richard claims that its main 
purpose is to magnify Higher Buddhism, 
although it embodies the main teaching of 
Confucianism and Taoism and even of 
Nestorianism. This Higher Buddhism, in 
spite of its Buddhist nomenclature, declares 
itself the Mahayana or the Great Other 
religion, higher than all others; according 
to Dr. Richard this Higher Buddhism, 
which does not believe in the Nirvana or 
practical annihilation, which regards Gotama 
as God’s Incarnate One and believes in the 
value of prayer, is Christianity, “Mahayana 
Christianity” as he calls it, which existed in 
China before Nestorianism and persisted 
after it. Dr. Whitley thinks that Dr. 
Richard has not proved his point but that 
the Journey to Heaven shows that possibly 
in the thirteenth century there was a move- 
ment to blend Christianity and Buddhism. 
Whatever Christian truth has been adopted 
by Higher Buddhism has been so overlaid, 
amalgamated, and distorted that it is hardly 
to be recognized. The errors of the Roman 
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church and of extreme Christian sects are 
trifling compared to the fatal blunders of 
the ancient Chinese church if it has really 
compromised with Higher Buddhism. 


_ The Old Testament Idea of Atone- 
ment in the New Testament 


In the October number of the Zeitschrift 
fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Wilhelm 
Bétticher writes on ‘‘Der altestamentliche 
Siihnopfer-Gedanke in Neuen Testament.” 
The primitive idea of sacrifice was that the 
victim or offering was food for the god. 
Later came the notion that God rules over 
the whole world and that man, weak and 
sinful, is impure in the eyes of the Lord. 
God, however, takes away the iniquity of 
the man who acknowledges his guilt and 
unworthiness (Isa. 6:5). With this notion 
grows the practice of offering sacrifices, 
especially of animals. In the poems of the 
Servant of Yahweh (Isa. 42:19 ff.) we meet 
the notion of man atoning for other men, 
to which may be compared a tradition 
concerning Moses (Exod., chap. 32). The 
servant of the Lord expiates the sin of his 
people: he glorifies God even in his death 
so that God becomes again favorable to 
Israel. This conception of God’s dis- 
pleasure is very clear in the theology of 
Paul. According to him God’s wrath is 
caused by the impurity of the heart of man 
(Rom. 1:24). Deliverance from the wrath 
of God will be deliverance from the dominion 
of sin and this deliverance can only be 
through a means by which the heart of man 
returns to God. Christ’s sacrifice made it 
possible for God to be not merely a judge 
but a deliverer. The influence of the doc- 
trine underlying Old Testament sacrifices 
is clearly seen in Eph. 5:2, where Paul says 
that “Christ gave himself as an offering 
and a sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling 
savor.” Paul developed the ethical side 
of the Old Testament conception of sacri- 
fice for sin and spiritualized the artificial 


idea of connection between the victim and 
the sinner who offers it as a sacrifice of 
expiation into the higher essential solidarity 
of Christ and the believers, the oneness of 
Christ with the church. 


The Psychology of the Prophets 


In the American Journal of Theology for 
April, 1914, Professor D. E. Thomas writes 
on ‘‘The Psychological Approach to Proph- 
ecy.” In the psychological experience of 
the prophets, we can distinguish four ele- 
ments: (1) the influence of his antecedents 
and inheritances including the form of 
earlier prophecy; this latter point is im- 
portant: trance and ecstasy were the con- 
ventional forms of inspiration and the 
prophets had, in the nature of the case, to 
look upon them as a necessary and integral 
part of the message; in the period of the 
greater prophets, however, this ecstatic 
possession, as a state, was at the minimum, 
and a conscious intuition of truth, with 
little or no excessive excitation, took its 
place; (2) the prophet’s environment, the 
sufferings, the joys, the hopes of his people; 
(3) the prophet’s temperament; (4) the 
prophet’s experience. The prophet is to a 
great extent a child of his times but his 
mental life is more intense then the mental 
life of his fellow-countrymen so far as reli- 
gious questions are concerned. The Hebrew 
prophet was probably not an educated man 
in our sense of the term, but he was awake 
and new truth was constantly coming to 
him. On the one hand, he identified him- 
self with his people and this explains why he 
was so zealous in matters of politics and 
government; on the other hand, he felt 
that he was closely connected with God and 
aware of his purpose, hence his own con- 
sciousness was both a social- and a God- 
consciousness. The theory of Dr. Kaplan 
that the original element of prophetical 
experience is a “premonition” is unscien- 
tific. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
MISSIONS 


Industrial Training for the African 

Mr. James Henderson writes on “In- 
dustrial Training in South Africa” in the 
International Review of Missions for April, 
1914. Although Christianity has become 
very popular among the black people of 
South Africa who belong to the Bantu race, 
native education has not advanced as it 
should. The great problem is that of in- 
dustrial training. The Bantu need to learn 
to work and still more to learn the dignity 
of manual labor. Moreover, the area of 
arable land is very limited owing to the 
scarcity of water, and the land so unscientifi- 
cally cultivated produces little and is in 
process of exhaustion. If it were not for 
the wages paid by the mine-owners who now 
employ 320,000 natives, the economic situ- 
ation of the Bantu would be lamentable. 
There are now seven industrial schools for 
men and three for women enrolling al- 
together 271 male and 133 female pupils. 
The largest industrial training school is that 
of Lovedale. Here and there the men 
trained at Lovedale settle as carpenter- 
farmers or wagon-maker farmers, living in 
better houses and being more progressive 
than their neighbors and having a great 
influence over them. Too often, however, 
as they belong to a people who have had no 
experience of business nor of the use of 
money, they blunder and are liable to fall 
into embarrassments. Industrial schools, 
however, cost very much to maintain, be- 
cause many Europeans dislike to buy from 
a native institution where black labor 
appears to be trained for competition 
against the white man. It is also difficult 
to find at home candidates looking forward 
to missionary service in industrial capacities. 

Mr. H. W. Weatherhead, of the Church 
Missionary Society, writes in the same num- 
ber on the educational value of industrial 
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work in King’s School, Budo, Uganda. 
King’s School was founded eight years ago 
as a boarding-school for 80 boys of the age 
of sixteen and upward, mostly sons of chiefs. 
The morning is occupied with classes in the 
ordinary literary subjects; in the afternoon 
no books are in use and all the boys go 
through different forms of industrial train- 
ing—carpentry, printing, agriculture—not 
because they are expected to become car- 
penters or printers but because handicraft 
develops the sense of accuracy, trains eye 
and hand, checks conceit and adds to self- 


respect. Mr. Weatherhead thinks that no — 


school in Africa ought to be without some 
industrial work where instruction is carried 
out on scientific principles. 

In the Koloniale Rundschau for Feb- 
ruary there is an account of the industrial 
work carried on by the Roman Catholics 
in Kamerun. At most missionary stations 
there is a training institution where natives 
are taught some handicraft (carpentry, 
masonry, shoemaking, tailoring, sawing, 
brickmaking, etc.) and especially agricul- 


ture. In order to encourage a taste for — 


manual work among the pupils of mission 
schools it has become a rule that the boys 
can buy books or clothes very easily by a 
few hours’ labor in the fields. 

The problem of training the natives on 
that line has not been so easily handled in 
other African mission fields. A Roman 
Catholic agricultural school in British 
Gambia has been a complete failure, per- 
haps because economic conditions are such 
that even when using old-fashioned methods 
of agriculture the natives of that country 
can very easily support themselves. 


As Moslems See Us 
In the Missionary Review of the World 
for April, 1914, there is a very interesting 
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quotation of a letter published in E/ Minar, 
a Mohammedan journal of Egypt. A na- 
tive Moslem criticizes very severely the 
American missionaries at Bahrein, Arabia, 
saying that “the most of them do not know 
Arabic well, and do not know anything of 
the sciences of religion.” We know, how- 
ever, that the missionaries who labor in 
Arabia rank among the best and that they 
are doing a splendid work; but if it is not an 
exact statement of the Bahrein missionaries, 
is it not true of other missionaries that they 
do not know the language of the people 
among whom they work, and cannot read 
their sacred books? Natives are never 
slow in finding out the weak points of for- 
eigners. No one can be respected by Mo- 
hammedans as a teacher of religion if he 
does not know the Koran and Islamic tradi- 
tions. Christianity will never make any 
headway among Orientals and others as 
long as it wears an English dress and is read 
out of an English Bible. Our social con- 
ception of Christianity does not seem to 
work very well even with us. It is open to 
criticism from the point of view of the Mo- 
hammedan who has the sense of brother- 
hood and solidarity in the family more 
developed than we have it in our indi- 
vidualistic civilization. 


The Opportunity before Indian 
Christian Students 


According to statements made by Mr. 
A. C. Harte at the Kansas City Convention, 
the crisis of religion in India puts before 
Indian Christian students a magnificent 
opportunity. There are in India 1,300,000 
natives who are literate in English and these 
increase at the rate of 100,000 annually. 
Christian high schools and colleges are 
undermanned so that the teachers often 
neglect spiritual instruction and fellowship. 
There are in India 13,500,000 Brahmins 
who are intellectually equal to Europeans 
and Americans. These Brahmins are facing 
a social crisis which threatens to destroy 


their leadership and their very existence as 
a caste. Christian students could in love 
and sympathy bring them a message of free- 
dom from the burden of religious ceremony 
and caste. 

The 4,000,000 Christians of India are the 
most critically observed Christians on earth. 
They are eager to learn and avail themselves 
of every opportunity for acquiring Christian 
character. If that mass of Christians could 
be properly trained it would be such an 
object-lesson to India that the country 
would become Christian. 


Non-Roman Christians in Mexico 


In spite of the revolution most mission 
schools and churches are still open and are 
ministered by Mexican pastors and teachers. 
Two years ago there were in Mexico 331 
non-Roman churches with 24,771 Mexican 
communicant members. Protestant mis- 
sionaries seem to have the general impression 
that the triumph of the Constitutionalists 
will be greatly to the advantage of Mexico 
and evangelical Christianity. On the con- 
trary the Romanists favor Huerta. 


The Population of China 


There are about 320,000,000 people in 
China. According to the Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate, if the United States had as 
many people to the square mile as China, 
our population would be over 600,000,000. 


The Message of the Missionary 

In the International Review of Missions 
for April, 1914, Mr. D. Mackichan writes 
on “A Present-Day Phase of Missionary 
Theology.” The attitude of modern mission- 
aries toward heathen religions differs very 
much from that of missionaries of the past 
generation. It shows more sympathy with 
non-Christian faiths and is inspired by this 
saying of our Lord: “I came not to destroy 
but to fulfil.” Christianity supplements, 
fulfils the ethnic faiths as it fulfilled the 
religion of the Old Testament. It has even 
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been contended that in some respects these 
systems supply sometimes (for instance, the 
Vedanta of India) a more satisfactory 
foundation than the Qld Testament, and 
that the Indian church might with distinct 
spiritual advantage introduce into its reli- 
gious worship readings from the Upanishads 
and Vedanta as a portion of its Old Testa- 
ment lessons. Although very .ew are pre- 
pared to indorse such a revolutionary pro- 
posal, the fact that: it has been publicly 
brought forward shows in what direction 
spirits move in certain quarters where the 
value of tradition is not realized because the 
notion of the church is wrong. Moreover, 
the systems of religion with which the mis- 
sionary finds himself confronted are not the 
true counterpart of those higher thoughts 
which disclose themselves to the sympa- 
thetic student of India’s literature. They 
have not been true to their lofty origin; 
they cannot, therefore, be regarded as steps 
in a development that finds its culmination 
in the religion of Jesus Christ. 


The Mistake of Denationalizing 
Indian Christians 


Too often missionaries have made the 
mistake of thinking that being a Christian 
means being an Anglo-Saxon or a copy 
of the Anglo-Saxon type. Mr. Satish C. 
Chatterji, writing in the East and West for 
April, 1914, on “Indian Christians and 


- National Ideals,” shows that a very large 


measure of the blame must be laid on the 
shoulders of the Indian Christians them- 
selves. During the last decade or so the 
progress of Christianity in India, so far as 
the higher or educated classes are concerned, 
has been greatly disappointing; this period 
of decline is contemporaneous with the birth 
and growth of a national consciousness of 
India, Christianity rightly understood 
ought not to be a denationalizing element. 
Mr. Chatterji studies the denationalization 
of Indian Christians from three different 
points of view: namely, religious, political, 
and social. He himself is a staunch Angli- 
can but he thinks that church services ought 
to be shortened and that the music ought not 
to be an unintelligent adaptation of Western 
hymnody. Mr. Chatterji seems to believe 
that what is essentially English in the 
teaching, ceremonies, and organization of 
the Anglican church is not well adapted 
to Indian conditions. Catholic principles 
which underlie Anglican institutions are, 
however, of universal value. It is doubtful 
whether Indian Christians who have dis- 
carded the joint family-system of India 
have acted wisely. The custom of changing 
Indian names for European ones is happily 
dying out. Let Indian Christians be Indian 
to the core in their thoughts, sympathies, 
and hopes and Christianity will become .the 
religion of India. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Buddhist China. By R. F. Johnston. New 
York: Dutton & Co., 1913. Pp. xvi+403. 
$5.00. 


The overshadowing influence of Confucius 
has led many to ignore the fact that China 
resents other manifestations of native religious 
ife besides that which is called by the name of 
the great sage. The Chinese have “three 
religions” —Confucianism, Buddhism, and Tao- 
ism. Yet all students of Chinese religion and 
philosophy are familiar with the doctrine of the 
triunity of these faiths. The idea has found 
symbolic expression in the comparison of Chinese 
civilization with a bronze bowl, whereof the 
three religions are the three legs, all equally 
indispensable to the stability of the tripod. To 
the strictly orthodox Confucian, who holds 
that the social and moral teachings of China’s 
greatest sage are all that mankind needs for 
its proper guidance, the doctrine of religious 
triunity is abhorrent. But large numbers of 
Buddhists and Taoists, while giving precedence 
to their own cults, are tolerant enough to recog- 
nize that Confucianism, if somewhat weak on 
the more narrowly religious side, is strong and 
rich on the ethical side. And the great major- 
ity of the people show by their beliefs and prac- 
tices that they can wee in all three fiths 
at the same time. _ Such being the case, it is clear 
that the careful student of Chinese life should 
investigate not only Confucianism, but the 
other aspects of native religion in China. This 
book will be very helpful to that end. It has 
chapters on early Buddhism, sects and schools 
of Buddhism in China, pilgrimages and sacred 
hills, the Prince-Hermit and his successors, 
monks and monasteries, etc. A large number 
of illustrations from photographs are included. 


The Flowery Republic. By Frederick McCor- 
mick. New York: Appleton, 1913. Pp. xv 
+447. $2.50. 


The author is a special correspondent at 
Peking. The book is an account of the revolu- 
tion which overthrew the Manchu dynasty and 
installed the present government in its place. 
The narrative is interesting and vivid, and will 
have to be reckoned with by the historians 
of the Chinese revolution. Its treatment of 
persons and events is attractive. The story 
proceeds through forty-two chapters with a 
wealth of detail and color. The book is not 
one which will have a large, miscellaneous cir- 
culation. But it should be placed in as many 
institutional libraries as possible; and it should 
be called to the attention of historical students 
~ of persons in training for the missionary 


Creation and Man. By Francis J. Halil. New 
York: Longmans, 1912. Pp. xvii+353. 
$1.50. 

The author is professor of theology in the 
Western Theological i , of Chicago, an 
Episcopal institution. The k is the fifth 
in a series of ten volumes, each complete in 
itself, designed to be a connected treatment of 
the entire range of “Catholic” doctrine. It 
takes up such matters as the will of God, crea- 
tion, divine providence, the problem of evil, the 
origin of man, religion and morality, man’s 
primitive state, man’s fallen state, salvation, 
and progress. The book should be found in all 
theological libraries which aim to cover the field 
of discussion in this department of learning. 
The author has defined with great care his atti- 
tude toward the results of modern physical and 
biological investigation. He endeavors to take 
account fairly of all that has been done by 
natural-science research in its bearing upon the 
problems of creation and man. Professor Hall 
does well to emphasize that science is concerned 
with the “phenomenal” aspect of nature, and 
that the deeper side of experience gives room for 
the freedom of Christian faith. Accordingly, 
under carefully explained limitations, he assumes 
the validity of the doctrines of organic evolu- 
tion and of man’s descent, on the physical side 
of his nature, from brute ancestors. These 
views are adopted as “working hypotheses” 
which do not collide with any of the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity. 


Psychology in Daily Life. By Carl Emil 
Seashore. New York: Appleton, 1913. 
Pp. xviii+226. $1.50. 


Clergymen will find this book of importance 
in many ways. The author is professor of 
psychology in the State University of Iowa. 
The volume is one of a number edited by Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow, of the University of Wis- 
consin, under the title, “Conduct of Mind 
Series.” The object of these volumes is to 
bring the salient principles of modern psy- 
chology to bear upon popular interests and 
practical concerns. Instead of trying to write 
about the uses of psychology, the author has 
aimed to present actual bits of psychology with 
immediate application to daily life. Parts of 
some chapters have appeared in the American 
Journal of Theology, the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, and Science. The book consists 
of seven divisions, dealing with play, mental 
efficiency, memory, mental health, mental law, 
mental measurement, law in illusion. It is 
free from technical terms, and is a fresh arrange- 
ment of the material characteristic of modern 
interest in the laws of the mind. 
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